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Policy of Committee Concerning 
Educational Gatherings 


Below are presented certain regula- 
tions issued by the War Committee on 
Conventions of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. These regulations af- 
fect many types of educational gather- 
ings. At the request of the O. D. T. 
and for the information of school per- 
sonnel the Commissioner of Education 
is transmitting this information as re- 
ceived in a letter dated April 12, 1945, 
from the Secretary of the War Commit- 
tee on Conventions. 

“Dear Mr. STUDEBAKER: In accordance 
with our discussions with representa- 
tives of your office, the Committee feels 
that a complete outline of its policy in 
regard to the entire range of activities 
of all educational institutions and or- 
ganizations is desirable. Before pre- 
senting it, however, here is one impor- 
tant point which should be kept in mind. 

“Local exemption.—No permit is re- 
quired for any convention, conference, 
group meeting or other event which is to 
be attended by not more than fifty per- 
sons from beyond the suburban area of 
the city in which the gathering is held, 
or—in the case of a rural community— 
from beyond the normal local trading 
area, plus local attendance without nu- 
merical limitation. Students regularly 
enrolled and attending the institution 
where the event is held shall be regarded 
as local residents. 

“Subject to the exemption defined 
above, the policy of the Committee con- 
cerning various types of educational 
gatherings is outlined below: 

“Summer schools and short courses.— 
A particular summer school or short 
course is exempt from the necessity of 
a permit provided, (1) the course or lec- 
ture series is a part of the normal, es- 
tablished curriculum of the educational 
institution in which it is held; and (2) 


the matriculation or registration fee is 
paid directly to the educational institu- 
tion itself, and (3) the facilities and per- 
sonnel involved are used by the educa- 
tional institution itself, and not rented, 
loaned or otherwise made available to 
some other sponsoring organization. 
Summer schools and short courses must 
conform in ail respects to the foregoing. 
Otherwise, permit is required. Only 
recognized, accredited schools, colleges 
and universities are regarded as ‘educa- 
tional institutions’ by the Committee. 

“Extension and _ vocational  insti- 
tutes.—All such gatherings held at col- 
leges, universities and schools require 
permits unless: (1) they are short 
courses as defined above; or (2) they 
come within the local exemption as out- 
lined at the beginning of this letter. 
Present Committee policy is to request 
deferment and deny permits. 

“Summer camps.—Camps which follow 
the normal vacation camping pattern, 
combining recreation and instruction, 
but with recreation—swimming, boating, 
fishing, hiking, tennis, ete —predominat- 
ing, and with only incidental instruction 
in non-camping subjects, are beyond the 
scope of this Committee and do not re- 
quire permits. The fact that a camp 
has followed a certain pattern over a long 
period of years does not establish that 
camp as one which follows the ‘normal 
vacation camping pattern.’ Camps may 
not be made the vehicle for conventions, 
institutes or other types of meetings. 
Such meetings held at camps require 
permits, and it is the present Committee 
practice to deny them. 

“Graduation and commencement exer- 
cises—Like all other gatherings which 
cause large numbers of people to con- 
verge on a given locality at a given time, 
thereby taxing transportation, all gradu- 
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The Commissioner of Education again states his view on this subject. 
See page 3. 
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duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
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Volume 1, No. 1. 
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U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
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When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 
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U. S. Office of Education to’ serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 


ation and commencement exercises are 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee. Such events may not be held with- 
out a permit unless they come within the 
local exemption by involving not more 
than 50 out-of-town attenders, speak- 
ers, honored guests and other partici- 
pants, plus local attendance without nu- 
merical limitation. It is the consensus 
of the Committee that all commence- 
ments and graduation exercises should 
be held on such a local basis until the 
present restrictions on group meetings 
have been relaxed. 

“Conventions and conferences of 
teachers and school officials —Applica- 
tions must be filed for such gatherings, 
even in cases where the meetings are 
called by federal, state or county school 
officials, commissions or boards accord- 
ing to statute. Present Committee pol- 
icy is to request deferment and deny 
permit. . 

“Student conferences, youth fellow- 
ships, high school seniors’ days and simi- 
lar events—Permits are required for 
such meetings. It is the policy of the 
Committee not to grant them. The 
same is true of the following: 


Alumni Meetings. 
Parents’ Days. 
Educational Tours. 
Festivals. 

Anniversary Celebrations. 
Debate Tournaments. 
Forensic Meets. 

Music Contests. 


—_ 


“Regardless of the name and purpose 
of a particular educational event, if it 
is neither a course nor a recreational 
camp, in the sense defined in this policy; 
and if it involves the attendance of more 
than 50 persons from out-of-town, it 
requires a permit and application must 
be made to the Committee, using Form 
WCC-1. Copies of this form will be 
mailed upon request, or may be secured 
at any branch office of the O. D. T. 

Very truly yours, 

(S) FRANK Perrin, Secretary, 
War Committee on Conventions.” 





Canadian Film 

The Peace Builders, a new one reel, 16- 
mm. sound film summarizing the inter- 
national conferences which have taken 
place between the various members of 
the United Nations from the Atlantic 
Charter to the current meeting at San 
Francisco, has been released by the 
Canadian National Film Board for gen- 
eral distribution. The film, prepared 
for use by schools, libraries, clubs, and 
other interested groups may be inte- 
grated with the radio programs, pamph- 
lets, and discussion guides of the De- 
partment of State. 

For information regarding the film, 
write the Film Board or Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
A special study guide planned to bring 
out the essential points for discussion 
will be distributed free with all prints of 
the film. 





to this end. 


laboratories. 





Things For Teachers and Schools To Do 


Planning for Postwar Education, an expression of the thinking of a 
representative group of Philadelphia teachers and principals, includes the 
following in the chapter on “The Schools’ Part in Community Life.” 

1. Know your community. Look into its recreational facilities, housing 
problems, areas of social tension, racial and religious composition, cccu- 
pational grouping, and cultural levels. 

. Take part in community activities. 
neighborhood study groups on food and. marketing problems, on home 
nursing, and on intercultural relations. Establish a friendly contact 
with parents of your pupils so that the interchange of visits in the 
home or school will be natural and friendly and more frequent. 

. Provide for the children in the elementary and secondary schools more 
projects which will take them out into the community and interest them 
in community problems. The School-Work program should contribute 


. Offer to adults and out-of-school youth more discussion groups and educa- 
tional services such as information for new voters, standards for home 
purchase and furnishing for newlyweds, interpretation of new taxes 
and of price or rent regulations for the shopkeeper and consumer. 

. Participate in the formation of neighborhood community councils and 
help maintain the general coordinating council. 

. Make available at hours convenient to the public all the resources of the 
schools: libraries, exhibits, gymnasiums, auditoriums, shops, and 


. Promote community responsibility for education through participation 
of representatives of all elements of the community in planning educa- 
tional opportunities and services. 


Continue and extend the wartime 
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Federal Cooperation Rather Than 
Federal Control Should Be the 
Means Used to Improve Education 


in the States 


The following statement was presented 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, to the House Sub- 
committee On Appropriations for the 
Labor Department and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, including the U. S. Office 
of Education. (April 21, 1945.) 


Federal-State Educational 
Relationships 
The question of Federal-State rela- 


tionships in educational matters is a 
phase of the broader question of central- 


_ ization as opposed to decentralization of 


governmental authority and controls. 
That broader question has been debated 
since the earliest days of the Republic. 
The. Founding Fathers in the Constitu- 
tional Convention tried to settle it by a 
compromise which balanced Federal au- 
thority against State and local author- 
ity. But again and again in our history 
the problem has arisen in one form or 
another. With respect to Federal re- 
lationships to education, the question has 
always been of more than academic in- 
terest and is of vital importance today. 
Because it was nowhere specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution, education 
generally by implication of the Tenth 
Amendment has been regarded as a 
power of Government reserved to the 
States. Legal theory and practice, in 
general, have both followed: this inter- 
pretation. Yet acting under the wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government has enacted many 
pieces of legislation designed to aid the 
States in establishing and maintaining 
educational systems and programs. Mil- 
lions of acres of public lands have been 
given to the States for the establishment 
and maintenance of common schools, of 
State universities, and of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Beginning 
with the Hatch Act of 1887 and the Sec- 
ond Morrill Act of 1890 and by subse- 
quent legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment has given hundreds of millions of 
dollars of Federal aid, sometimes 
matched and sometimes unmatched by 
the States, for the promotion and sup- 
port of particular types of educational 
programs in and through the schools 
and colleges of the States. In connection 
with these various money grants-in-aid 
of education in the States the Congress 
has thought it necessary to institute 
certain kinds and degrees of control. 


In some cases there has been no Federal 
control of State administration of edu- 
cation; in other cases the controls re- 
quired or authorized in the legislation 
have been quite specific and numerous. 


Are Federal Controls Necessary 
Accompaniments of Federal 
Grants-in-Aid? 


Differences of opinion have arisen and 
now exist among some educators and 
laymen as to whether these controls are 
either necessary or desirable. I shall not 
undertake to enter into that debate at 
any length here and now, but I shall 
present to the Congress at a later date 
a detailed analysis of Federal laws bear- 
ing upon education and of the controls 
involved together with a delineation of 
certain fundamental policies relative to 
legislation affecting education, and illus- 
trations and explanations of other re- 
lated problems and proposals. I now 
wish only to affirm that it is my belief 
that in a function which so intimately 
and vitally touches the lives of the cit- 
izens as does education, the more com- 
pletely the controls can be Kept in the 
States, the local communities and insti- 
tutions the more certainly will the dem- 
ocratic “consent of the governed” be as- 
sured. For this reason, among other 
reasons, I always have been consistently 
opposed to the centralization in Wash- 
ington of the authority to control the 
administration of State and local edu- 
cational systems and institutions. 

The disadvantages and dangers of cen- 
tralized control of education have long 
been recognized by students of our form 
of government They have warned 
against the inflexibility of educational 
systems controlled by a central ministry 
of education; pointed out the tendency 
to inhibit progress born of experimenta- 
tion, to lead to a dead uniformity of edu- 
cational program and practice, and to 
remove education from the immediate 
concerns of the citizen. In addition, they 
have pointed out the possibility that a 
system of education centrally controlled 
by a political party or some special inter- 
est group would be prostituted to propa- 
gandistic purposes. Although these dis- 
advantages and dangers have been fre- 
quently presented in the literature on 
Federal-State relationships, in general 
they need to be given thoughtful consid- 
eration at this time with respect to pro- 


posals involving post-war educational 
arrangements. 

I say this in full recognition of the 
fact that Congress has at various times 
enacted legislation which does require 
or authorize certain controls of educa- 
tion in the States. I recognize the value 
of these acts providing Federal financial 
support for education. The U. S. Office 
of Education has been given the respon- 
sibility for administering some of the 
measures passed by Congress in aid of 
education in the States. The Office has 
carried and will continue to carry that 
responsibility in the spirit of cocpera- 
tion and mutual understanding with 
State and local officials, as befits an 
agency of the Federal Government 
whose sole official purpose is the promo- 
tion of education in the best tradition 
of our American way of life. 

What course the Congress may choose 
to follow in the future with respect to 
additional appropriations in aid of edu- 
tion is a question which Congress alone 
can settle. It is not my purpose here 
to discuss that question. I desire merely 
to state that Iam convinced that if Con- 
gress is clear and determined in its pur- 
pose to do so, it can make appropriations 
for the support of education and at the 
same time safeguard the States against 
Federal interference with State adminis- 
tration of education. 


General Purpose of the U. S. 
Office of Education 


As I said before, I have been consist- 
ently opposed to the centralization in 
Washington of the control of education. 
The desire to safeguard State and local 
educational autonomy has been in har- 
mony with the spirit of the act of 1867 
which established the Office of Educa- 
tion. The act in part reads: 


for the purpose of— 

(1) collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of 

(2) diffusing such information re- 
specting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of ef- 
ficient school systems, and 

(3) otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

In my opinion that language, while pro- 
viding a broad mandate for service to 
American education, means that the 
Office of Education should be influential 
in aiding education but should not in- 
terfere with the administration of 
education in the States. 
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Is Influence Enough? 


I am aware that there are people who 
question the efficacy of the methods of 
influencing educational practice avail- 
able to the Federal Government under 
the concept of decentralized control 
which retains in the States full authority 
to administer education. These persons 
are disposed to be impatient with what 
they regard as the slow processes of edu- 
cation. They are inclined to scout the 
effectiveness of arrays of data, of ex- 
pertness of explanation and interpreta- 
tion, of rational arguments. They be- 
lieve that the educational influence of 
the Federal Government must depend 
upon strong allurements of a financial 
character which enable the Government 
to purchase compliance with laws pro- 
viding for the Federal control of educa- 
tion or with Federal regulations for the 
same purpose which could hardly be 
enacted into law. While most of us be- 
lieve that the so-called slow processes 
of education are much more certain to 
preserve our democracy and to achieve 
general social progress than are programs 
of quick-acting compulsion, we also be- 
lieve that there are innumerable ways 
in which to accelerate the rate at which 
education itself is made more efficient. 
It will be noted that it was the original 
purpose of Congress in creating the Office 
of Education to accelerate the processes 
by which the people of the United States 
would be enabled to establish and main- 
tain “efficient school systems” and to 
“promote the cause of education.” 


Are Financial Allurements 
Necessary ? 


I have never believed that such finan- 
cial allurements and their concomitant 
controls of educational administration 
in the States are necessary in order to 
enable the Federal Government through 
its Office of Education to give the kind 
of valuable professional assistance in se- 
curing the progressive development of 
schools and colleges which obviously it 
has been and is the purpose of Congress 
to provide. Nor have I ever believed 
that such allurements and controls are 
desirable. My conviction, based on ex- 
perience both as a teacher and educa- 
tional administrator in the States and 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education, is 
that the States, local communities, and 
educational institutions need and wel- 
come really thorough knowledge and ex- 
pert consultative service related to the 
development of their plans for their edu- 
cational systems. That is the kind of 
service the U. S. Office of Education 
should be prepared to give. But if Fed- 
eral control of the administration of edu- 
cation in the States is to be eliminated 
such control must be specifically and 








completely prohibited by any Federal 
legislation which affects education. Cer- 
tainly if discretionary Federal control 
of State education is to be eliminated, the 
acceptance of financial aid by the States 
for the regular support of their educa- 


tional systems or institutions should not - 


be made dependent upon the acceptance 
of ideas or advice presented by execu- 
tives in the Office of Education or in any 
other office of the Federal Government. 
If, in any case, Congress, acting for the 
people in general, should think it neces- 
sary that certain Federal controls of 
education be exercised, those controls 
and their limits should be clearly and ex- 
plicitly set forth in legislation. More- 
over, after such legislation is passed it 
should be frequently and thoroughly ex+ 
amined in relation to its purposes to de- 
termine whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to remove the controls from the 
legislation. 

As stated before, Iam not here arguing 
for or against Federal financial aid to 
education. Under the authority of law, 
a considerable amount of Federal money 
is now regularly flowing through various 
channels into the educational systems of 
the States. But the real effectiveness of 
this financial aid must depend in large 
measure upon other factors than money 
alone—factors such as improvement in 
the selection, training, and supervision 
of teachers; improvement in the provi- 
sions for instruction in all fields of learn- 
ing including improvement in the pro- 
vision and use of newer instructional 
methods and materials; and improve- 
ment in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the whole complex educational 
enterprise. These improvements in the 
educational systems of this country are 
possible in the last analysis only as there 
is enlisted the voluntary action of a 
citizenry that increasingly comes to 
understand and believe in the measures 
necessary for improvement. Such ac- 
tion by our citizens cannot be compelled; 
it can only be induced. And this induce- 
ment the U. S. Office of Education ought 
to help to create through a broad range 
of services of staff members whose pro- 
fessional abilities earn for them a repu- 
tation as competent exponents of sound 
and practicable ways of improving 
education. 


Democracy Depends on 
Persuasion — Not on Compulsion 


Democracy, unlike dictatorship, de- 
pends not upon the power to compel but 
upon the ability to persuade. The se- 
curity and progress of democratic gov- 
ernment rest back upon the sound char- 
acter, individual initiative, and growing 
sense of personal responsibility of the 
citizens. Any system of education or of 





government which tends to rob the citi- 
zens of those characteristics will move 
our society away from democracy and 
toward dictatorship. Democracy is 
strong only as its citizens are strong; 
wise only as its citizens are enlightened; 
virtuous only as its citizens are virtuous. 

It is my belief, and Iam sure it is yours, 
that the Federal Government has a def- 
inite responsibility for leadership in the 
improvement of education. The welfare 
of the Nation as a whole depends upon 
efficient schools and colleges in the sev- 
eral States. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion should help to identify and define 
the never-ending list of problems involy- 
ing education. And the Office should be 
effective throughout the Nation in help- 
ing educators and laymen alike both to 
understand and to act promptly in in- 
stituting the necessary educational meas- 
ures to deal with their problems. 


Primary Resource and 
Responsibility of the U.S. Office 
of Education 


The primary resource of the U. S. Office 
of Education to use in helping to bring 
about educational improvement, there- 
fore, is not money to allot or authority to 
impose, but rather the prestige of com- 
petency in the persuasive use of expert- 
ness and knowledge. What remains to 
be known and done is limitless in raising 
the educational standards of a free people 
so that democracy can be made to work 
most effectively in meeting the problems 
of a disorganized and complicated post- 
war world. The effort to improve dem- 
ocracy through education entails a con- 
tinuing process of experimentation and 
demonstration, of patient and persistent 
striving to discover and to secure wide- 
spread understanding of the policies and 
practices which by tested experience 
have yielded results that give promise of 
substantial improvement and progress, 

Just as the development of technology 
requires not only technologists but also 
a population which has learned to under- 
stand and to use the products of tech- 
nology; so the progress of education in 
the United States requires a constant 
upgrading of the level of understanding 
of the purposes, problems and processes 
of education, not alone among educators 
but also among the rank and file of the 
population of the country. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, a Federal agency of 
education with the necessary resources 
of personnel and related services is of 
vital importance in helping by processes 
which are themselves wholly educational 
and in-no sense coercive, to diffuse such 
information and understanding as will 
enable the people of the country to main- 
tain and improve their educational pro- 
grams and systems, 
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I have implicit faith in the desire and 
ability of the people in the States con- 
tinuously to improve their educational 
systems (1) if the States are financially 
able to maintain efficient systems of edu- 
cation and (2) if the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation is enabled, with increasing effec- 
tiveness, quickly and significantly to 
make available at all times to all people 
everywhere in the Nation what appear 
to be the most successful educational 
policies and practices in operation any- 
where. When these two needs have been 
met, I believe all of us will be inspired 
with an abiding assurance that our coun- 
try is moving steadily toward its great 
destiny. 

This has been, is, and should continue 


to be the rationale of the U. S. Office of - 


Education. 





Postwar Job Prospects 


Counselors, teachers, and others in- 
terested in guidance and personnel work 
will find an appraisal of post-war em- 
ployment prospects in this field and re- 
lated information in a folder on Guid- 
ance and Personnel Services by Ruth 
Strang and Robert Hoppock, published 
recently by Occupational Index, Inc. 

The Index has also revised and pub- 
lished abstracts on post-war employment 
prospects in the following 11 occupa- 
tions: Banking, boilermaker, bookkeep- 
ing, city fireman, Diesel engines, funeral 
director, insurance salesman, journal- 
ism, police officer, stenographic work, 
and veterinarian. 

Each publication listed above sum- 
marizes available information on the na- 
ture of the work, abilities and training 
required, earnings, number and distribu- 
tion of workers, advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and post-war prospects. Sources 
of information and references for addi- 
tional reading are included. Copies of 
the publications may be secured from 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y., at 25 cents 
each. 





“Food Films” 


Publication 


A 10-page bulletin entitled Food Films 
has been released by the Committee on 
Food Supply and Distribution, Connecti- 
cut War Council, State Armory, Hart- 
ford 1, Conn., the Office of War Informa- 
tion has announced. Included are films 
on gardening, food preservation, nutri- 
tion, and the importance of food in war 
strategy. 









New HighSchoolsfor Rural Youth 


C. E. Ragsdale, Professor of Education, - 


University of Wisconsin, reports as fol- 
lows on the experiences of the Wisconsin 
Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools. 


Rural children and older rural youth 
must be prepared for constructive part in 
the post-war life of their home com- 
munities and the Nation on an equal 
footing with urban children. They are 
handicapped by inadequacies in rural 
education that are chronic and that 
have existed for years. The present 
world conflict has intensified the prob- 
lems. The situation must be met on 
the basis of long-time planning and not 
by palliatives.. The [Wisconsin] Com- 
mittee on Rural Community High 
Schools has studied rural education by 
intensive cooperative work with seven 
rural communities in the State.’ Its ex- 
periences form the groundwork for this 
report. 

Any sound plan of school improve- 
ment calls for identification of local as 
well as general problems and applica- 
tion of projected solutions, all these 
growing out of self-examination by the 
communities and study of rural needs 
by professionally qualified advisors. The 
Wisconsin committee has worked by 
visits and observation in the cooperating 
communities, individual and group con- 
ferences in the communities, joint con- 
ferences of teaching staffs, school boards, 
and the committee and by subcommiuctee 
work on special problems. 

Major problems faced by typical rural 
high schools are: 

1. How can the school, especially 
through its curriculum, be better adapted 
to a rural environment and make bet- 
ter use of community resources? 

2. How can the school be led to con- 
cern itself more with community prob- 
lems, and how can the citizens of the 
community become more aware of the 
work and needs of the school? 

3. How can more unified planning be 
introduced into the “educational com- 
munity” when it consists of a village 
school district (the legal high-school dis- 
trict) and from 10 to 20 outlying rural 
districts which contribute up to 75 per- 
cent of the high-school pupils? 

4. How can rural communities get and 
keep satisfactory teachers in the face of 
narrowly specialized and not-too-suitable 


1“Adventures in Rural Education” by the 
Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools and Seven Cooperating Wisconsin 
Communities. Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, June 1944; pp. 245-348. 


teacher training, often undesirable living 
conditions, unsatisfactory teaching situ- 
ations, and low salaries? 

5. How can rural high schools take ad- 
vantage of the strong features of rural 
life such as broad work experience back- 
ground, closely knit social life, and the 
natural out-of-doors laboratory? 

6. How can rural high schools be well 
and equitably financed? 


Experiences of Seven 
Wisconsin Schools 


The story of the Wisconsin cooperative 
endeavor is a record of incidents in in- 
dividual schools too numerous to men- 
tion even in the lengthy published re- 
port. It is-also a story of long hours of 
thoughtful, earnest work on the part of 
all concerned. A few samples of accom- 
plishment will be cited here, not includ- 
ing special war adjustments, which were 
numerous. ‘ 

The school library was found to be a 
fruitful object of study. The location 
and physical condition of libraries were 
improved to make them attractive, books 
were culled, library budgets were in- 
creased, much thought was given to new 
book selections, magazines were studied 
and selections improved, and library 
clubs were formed. A monthly library 
letter from a librarian of the department 
of public instruction was instituted and 
found especially helpful. In general, a 
trained teacher-librarian working with 
frequent advice from a State department 
school librarian can get excellent results 
under existing conditions. 

Curriculums were improved by change 
in content of courses and by addition of 
courses, especially agriculture and home 
economics. The substitution of locally 
supervised correspondence study for 
some courses of very small enrollment 
freed teacher time for more important 
activities, and through correspondence 
study many additions were made to the 
formerly very limited course offerings. 
In general correspondence study is most 
suited to foreign languages, advanced 
mathematics, advanced history, and col- 
lege entrance subjects generally. Sci- 
ence, agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, and subjects with direct 
community relations should be taught by 
the local staff. 


English and the social studies gave 
many oportunities for try-out of new 
procedures. In the Wonewoc High 


School, the teachers of English and the 
social studies found it possible to agree 
upon a complete fusion of ninth-grade 
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English and social studies in a double 
class period under the joint instruction 
of the two teachers. Units or problems 
were selected which had community ref- 
erence, would arouse interest, and on 
which suitable materials were available. 
The general theme for the year’s work 
was “How We Solve Our Problems.” 
Samples of the units are: 

How can we get off to a good start 

in the Wonewoc High School? 

Earning a living in Wonewoc and 

Wisconsin; how can I select a life 

work? 

Recreation in Wonewoc; how can I 
best spend my leisure time? 

Solving the problems of agriculture 
in America. 

The social studies and English classes 
of all four high-school grades sponsored 
a weekly pupil-forum on the geographi- 
cal features of the war. 

Correlations between history and lit- 
erature are numerous and work out well 
in the hands of competent teachers. By 
putting American history and American 
literature in the eleventh grade, excel- 
lent correlated teaching was done in 
schools of the Wisconsin project. 

Ninth-grade English is made more 
functional as well as more interesting 
to pupils by introducing laboratory work. 
At Blair, pupils used two laboratory pe- 
riods each week in writing out problems 
of all their courses. They learned that 
good English is an essential aspect of all 
study. ° 

As a climax to the study of American 
drama, the sophomore English class de- 
veloped an especially valuable unit on 
original one-act plays, including writing, 
miniature staging, and production of se- 
lected original plays at student assem- 
blies. 

A major feature of the Wisconsin co- 
operative study was the stimulation of 
community surveys by high-school pu- 
pils. Any class—social studies, commer- 
cial, agriculture, home economics—may 
discover the need for local data. A lim- 
ited or comprehensive community study 
can provide the information. Compre- 
hensive studies, as made at Johnson 
Creek and Cambridge, were made by 
ninth-grade social-studies classes. Plan- 
ning, conduct of the study, and tabulation 
and interpretation of data comprised 
nearly all of a year’s work and, at Cam- 
bridge, furnished important related proj- 
ects for 3 more years. In other schools 
more limited surveys dealt with such 
problems as “Business practices in the 
community,” “Occupations and employ- 
ment in the community,” “Attitudes of 


high-school graduates toward the 
school.” 
Community surveys affect pupils, 


schools, and communitie8. Businessmen, 


churches, and local government show 
changes in policy. Schools introduce new 
courses, recreational programs, hot lunch 
programs, student councils, and adult 
education programs. Pupils gain valu- 
able experiences in cooperating with 
other pupils and with adults. They learn 
to collect sociological data, treat it sta- 
tistically, organize it, write about it and 
present it to local adult groups. They 
gain a fine insight into the workings of 
their home community. Pupils of all 
levels of academic ability find interest- 
ing and educationally profitable activi- 
ties.’ 

The Wonewoc Tri-County Forum was 
an extensive venture in adult education 
and community relations until stopped 
by gas rationing and war conditions. 
Six times during the winter of 1941-42, 
from 150 to 400 village and farm folk 
gathered at Wonewoc or neighboring 
rural centers to discuss problems of rural 
America. 

How will the new South American 
cooperation affect us? 

How will the war affect the tax- 
payer? 

What are we fighting for? 

The farm family and the war. 

Physical fitness and the war. 

Should farmers unionize? 

A local steering committee planned 
programs and secured leaders with the 
aid of the Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools. Four or five 
leaders opened up the topic by brief dis- 
cussions. Then the audience entered in 
and freely exchanged ideas. Movies 
were offered for children. Younger 
schildren were cared for by high-school 
home economics girls. 

The forum led to the organization of 
adult evening classes in typing, shop 
work, health, physical education, and 
community recreation. The recreation 
class discovered the need for an outdoor 
recreation field and constructed it by 
voluntary evening labor during the 
summer of 1942. Road machinery was 
borrowed from local governmental 
units, the commercial club and the vil- 
lage gave small sums of money, the 
women provided evening lunches. The 
construction of the field was in itself a 
fine recreational program for the com- 
munity. 

.The Winneconne Public Forum was 
designed to train leaders for adult dis- 
cussion groups. Twenty-five farmers, 
businessmen, village and town council 
members, housewives, clubwomen, and 
teachers met monthly to discuss local and 


*For complete description of survey tech- 
niques see Community Surveys by Rural High 
Schools, special bulletin, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, October 1941, 





world affairs. During the third year, the 
formation of large discussion groups is 
under way. 


Problems of the New Rural 
High School 


Any study of rural high schools will 
uncover. more problems than it solves. 
A solution to a specific problem may be 
generally sound but fleeting in its appli- 
cation in any school, since continuity of 
educational policy and procedure is made 
difficult, if not impossible, by the fre- 
quent changes in staff along with the 
absence of any other agency that can 
insure continuity. 

What happens when good relations be- 
tween ninth-grade English and social 
studies are established 1 year but both 
teachers leave for better paying posi- 
tions at the end of the year? What 
happens when an excellent adult pro- 
gram is under way but the principal and 
every one of the teachers leave at the 
end of the year? Rural high schools face 
the heartbreaking task of constantly 
starting anew with young inexperienced 
teachers who are new to the community 
and usually unacquainted with rural life. 
Policies and procedures can survive occa- 
sional change in staff members, but not 
the devastating losses of teachers so 
common to rural high schools. 

The new high school for rural youth 
must face its difficulties squarely and 
find solutions if rural America is to have 
the services of leaders educated in rural 
problems, and is not to be controlled by 
city-minded or poorly oduggted men and 
women, 

1. Rural high schools waste a large 
portion of their finances in the operation 
of inefficient units. A commercial, agri- 
culture, or home economics teacher usu- 
ally has very small classes with high per 
pupil costs. In the school as a whole, 
the pupil-teacher ratio is low; it de- 
creases with the size of school. Reor- 
ganization of attendance areas to se- 
cure schools with a minimum of 150 pu- 
pils is essential for reasons of economy 
as well as education welfare of pupils. 
Even then some unit costs will be high. 

2. Many rural high-school districts 
have assessed valuations too low to per- 
mit construction of adequate buildings, 
purchase of satisfactory equipment, and 
provision of an adequate annual budget. 
Districts must be enlarged to include out- 
lying farms and often two or more vil- 
lages should combine in one district. 
Farmers object to inclusion in a high- 
school district as long as the real estate 
tax is the chief source of school rev- 
enues. Each village wants to preserve 
its own high school as a matter of com- 
munity pride and as a stimulus to local 
business, 
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3. Many rural high schools must exist 
in areas that cannot adequately support 
them even after enlargement of the dis- 
trict. State and Federal aids must be 
greatly increased, but used wisely in re- 
Jation to need and administered to stimu- 
late desirable reorganization of attend- 
ance areas. Federal aids for special sub- 
jects have not stimulated reorganization, 
The small rural high school simply re- 
mains outside the aid program and gives 
its pupils an incomplete and usually 
highly academic education. 

4. Rural high schools cannot find new 
teachers satisfactorily prepared to serve 
in them. Teacher-iraining courses do 
not give the breadth of education re- 
quired of the teacher in the small school. 
Colleges sometimes resist any pressure 
to give such preparation. Special study 
of problems of rural life is engaged in 
only by those preparing to teach agri- 
culture and home economics. Rural 
nigh-school teaching’ is not sufficiently 
attractive to induce other teachers to 
prepare especially for it even if colleges 
would make it possible. 

5. High-school teachers are not at- 
tracted by rural communities. Pay is 
low; living conditions are generally bad; 
often teaching surroundings are profes- 
sionally unsatisfactory. School boards 
must take vigorous measures to provide 
good living quarters and recreational op- 
portunities. Salary scales must be made 
equa! to those in cities. Buildings, equip- 
ment, and libraries must be improved so 
that teachers may work with greater 
satisfaction. All these measures require 
reorganization of rural high-school dis- 
tricts and increases in State and Federal 
aids. 

6. The curriculum does not now 
sufficiently reflect the rural character of 
the community. All courses must be 
ruralized. New textbooks, materials, and 
equipment must show a rural point of 
view. Industrial (rural) arts, home 
economics, agriculture and (rura]) dis- 
tributive education should be found in 
every rural high school along with music 
and art. The academic college grip on 
rural high schools through narrowly re- 
strictive college entrance requirements 
and overly specialized teacher prepara- 
tion must be broken by those interested 
in the welfare of rural youth. 

7. Educational programs do not now 
make much use of community resources 
and are largely unrelated to adult rural 
life. Through community surveys the 
schools must discover local resources. 
Teachers must use them in their courses. 
Evening classes and adult forums must 
enlist the support of adult citizens, 

8. The percent of farm youth in high 
school is low and the difficulties of at- 
tending high school at all are great in 


many rural areas. School programs 
must be made more attractive and mean- 
ingful to rural youth. Transportation 
of rural high-school pupils at public ex- 
pense must be universally provided. 

9. Farmers often have no legal voice, 
or vote, in the conduct of high schools 
in their community. Nevertheless, they 
pay their full share of costs by taxation 
for tuition of farm pupils. This form of 
“taxation without representation” must 
go. The remedy is enlargement of high- 
school districts to create real community 
high schools—as, for example, in New 
York State. The financial stumbling 
block can be removed by State and Fed- 
eral aids, safeguarded to preserve local 
initiative and control. 

There is a fundamental strength in 
rural schools that will make itself felt 
when good State and national leader- 
ship shows the way to better rural 
teacher training, curriculum planning, 
school organization and financing. 
Teachers, although young and relatively 
inexperienced, are eager and willing to 
work at their problems. Parents keep 
closely in touch with school affairs; they 
feel the need for educational improve- 
ments and respond readily to leadership. 
Pupils have wholesome social attitudes 
and readily assume the responsibilities 
of democratic school citizenship. <A 
major educational event of the early 
post-war period should be the awaken- 
ing of State and national leaders to the 
needs and possibilities of rural commu- 
nity education, and the response of rural 
high schools leading to the development 
of real community planning for the edu- 
cation of rural youth. 





Expanding Concept 
of General Training 


Earnest inquiry into the purposes of 
education, an inquiry which has been 
pressed by educators and laymen alike, 
underlies the whole movement in general 
education. A modern program in gen- 
eral education differs from the “pure” 
liberal arts program in two ways: 

1. It begins with the student and the 
society in which he lives and molds its 
curriculum accordingly, whereas the 
“pure” liberal arts programs (which still 
flourish lingeringly in some nominally 
“standard” colleges) begin with the cur- 
riculum and mold the student to more 
or less arbitrary requirements. 

2. General education is also a more 
liberal concept than the usual concept of 
the liberal arts. It comprehends, in 
some measure, the vocational areas of 
experience as well as the nonvocational. 
It does not assume that a person is ‘“‘gen- 


erally” educated until he has been in- 
troduced to the primary understandings 
and responsibilities involved in making 
a living. 

Therefore a student may elect to ex- 
plore a vocational field as a part of his 


total general education. His 3-hour 
elective in radio communications be- 
comes as legitimate a part of his all- 
around training as his 3-hour elective in 
language or in literature. It is no longer 
possible to draw a distinct line between 
a vocational course and a nonvocaticnal 
course. The teachers of liberal arts 
courses are increasingly conscious of pos- 
sible vocational applications, and the 
teachers of vocational courses are in- 
creasingly conscious of general educa- 
tional values inherent in their instruc- 
tion. 

The response which Stephens College 
has made to wartime needs is completely 
consistent with its basic philosophy. 
Any student is free to choose an eccupa- 
tional field as her “major” or “minor” 
subject of study to coordinate with any 
academic “major” or “minor” offered in 
the curriculum. Care has been taken to 
select a number of specific positions for 
which training can be given within the 
limits of normal “major” sequence. 
Thus any student who wishes to do so 
may round out a program of general 
training which includes a liberal experi- 
ence in the so-called “cultural” subjects 
together with a practical introduction to 
the vocational demands of living. 
—From Siephens College News Reporter, 

March issue. 
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WAR LOA 


To permit school participation, the 
7th War Loan starts May 14, ends June 
30. The over-all quota—corporate and 
individual—is 14 billion dollars; the 
individual quota, the biggest to date—7 


billion dollars, 4 billions in E honds 
alone. 
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Physical Performance Levels 


for High-school Girls 


Evaluation of Improvements in Performance 


As the Physical Performance Levels for 
High School Girls tests’? have been used 
in schools, certain questions have arisen 
and many valuable criticisms and sug- 
gestions have been made, according to 
report. (In response to one group of re- 
cuests, a second report was published in 
EDUCATION FOR Victory, March 3, 1945, 
illustrating correct performance of the 
tests and the most common errors in per- 
formance.) 

The question most frequently asked 
has been: “How much improvement 
should be expected each semester?” In 
an attempt to answer this question data 
were colfected during the second semester 
of 1943-44. The present report, the 
third in the series, is based on these data. 
It has been prepared by a subcommittee * 
drawn from the Research Committee of 
the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. This report incorporates not only 
scales for measuring improvement but 
a revision of the original scoring tables 
based on further experience with the 
tests in a wide variety of situations. 

Twenty-five schools, representing a 
good geographical distribution and a 
sampling of several types of high schools, 
submitted records for the tests given at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
semester. Data from 5 schools were dis- 
carded because they were either incom- 
plete or represented atypical situations. 
The data used for analysis are the scores 
of 4,500 girls, samplings drawn from the 
scores submitted by the remaining 20 
schools. 

Data from each school were analyzed 
separately for reliability, total change 
from initial to final testing for each 
test, and change from initial to final test- 
ing for those girls whose initial scores 
were 0-9, 10-19, 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 
50-59, 60-69, 70-79, 80-89, and 90-99 for 
each test. These results, were combined, 
giving equal weighting to all schools. 

It was found in this analysis that the 
original scale scores were not compar- 
able from test to test. After giving con- 
sideration to the 1943 data and the pres- 
ent data, the scoring tables, for six of the 
testy were revised either upward or 


1Published in October 15, 1943, 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 
2Subcommittee membership: Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern California, 
chairman; Carolyn Bookwalter, University of 
Indianu; Aileen Carpenter (deceased) and 
Geraldije Burch, University of Texas, 


issue of 


downward. The revised scoring tables 
are shownintableI. It is recommended 
that these scores be used for all subse- 
quent administrations of the tests. 

For each of the tests, the amount of 
improvement shown by girls whose ini- 
tial scores fell in each of the 10 levels 
was studied. It was found, as would be 
expected, that improvement is not 
equally easy at all levels of the scale. 
Those girls whose initial scores were low 
showed greater improvement than those 
whose initial scores fell in the upper 
levels. The average amount of improve- 
ment for each level on the original scale 
was computed. These vatues were plot- 
ted graphically and the obtained curves 
were smoothed to eliminate chance fluc- 
tuations. The values derived from the 
smoothed curves are shown in table II. 
The level for “Good” improvement was 
set at one standard deviation above the 
average, while “Superior” improvement 
represents one and one-half standard 
deviations above the average. (These 
tables based on the 1943 scoring tables 





are presented only for the convenience 
of teachers who may wish to evaluate 
test results scored on the original tables 
during 1944-45.) 

The 1945 revision of the scoring tables 
was then superimposed upon the oric- 
inal scale scores, making it possible to 
compute the amount of improvement ex- 
pected at each level of the revised scor- 
ing table. Since certain inequalities in 
the scoring of the eight tests, both as to 
level and as to distribution, had been 
eliminated, the amounts of improvement 
expected at each level of the revised 
scales for the several tests were found 
to be remarkably consistent. This made 
it possible to simplify the table of ex- 
pected improvement, using the 
scale score improvement values for all 
eight tests. This simplified method of 
evaluating improvement is shown in 
table III. This table should be used for 
all subsequent administrations of the 
tests. 


same 


Future Use of Physical Perform- 
ance Levels as Revised 

1. It is suggested that a short battery 
may be substituted for the entire series 
of eight tests in situations where it is 
difficult or impossible to administer the 
eight tests in a satisfactory manner. 
This short battery should include: 


Table I.—Scoring table for physical performance levels 
(1945 revision) 





| 
Standing | Basket- | 
broad ball 

jump 


Potato 
| race 


| throw | 


m | one | 
| 














Pull-ups 


95 7-7 75 5.6 
90 7-4 72 8.8 
85 | 7-2 68 2.0 
80 6-11 65 9.4 | 
$8 6-9 62 9.6 
70 6-7 ‘9 10.0 
| | | 
= - — -|—- 
65 6-4 56 10,2 
60 | 6-2 53 10.4 
55 6-0 5 | 10.6 
5O 5-9 46 | 11.0 
45 5-7 43 11.2 
40 5-5 40 | 11.6 
35 5-2 37 11.8 | 
30 5) 34 12.0 
25 4-9 31 12.4 
20 4-7 27 12.6 
| 
15 44 24 13.0 
10 4-2 21 13.2 
5 40 18 13.4 
0 3-9 15 13.6 














| | | ] 
| 10-second | 30-second | 
Sit-ups | squat | squat | 

} thrust | thrust | 


Push-ups 





65 | 9-1 | 24 | 
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Table II.—Amount of improvement expected during one semester 
(Using 1943 scoring tables) 






























































| Improvement (final score minus initial score) 
Initial | a tral 
score ene Basket- Potato 10-second | 30-second 
broad | ball race Pull-up | Push-up |} Sit-up squat squat 
jump | throw . thrust thrust 
So ae oo nee) Te ee eet Saree ele a 
7 2 _ 6 _ 10 5 7 Superior. 
90-99 4 -1 _ 0 _- 5 0 2 Good. 
-4 -7 _ -10 - -4 -10 -10 | Average. 
ee eran ee ae) a SND: C,H A 
il | 9 a | 42 7 | 14 10 | Superior. 
80-89 7 5 = | ‘ * } 6 5 | Good. 
-2 | 5 - | 6 | 0 “i 5 | Average, 
| 14 12 7 | 15 } i | 18 | 13 16 Superior. 
70-79 10 8 2 0 | 6 } 3 | 8 il Good. 
1 | 0 -7 1 | -4 3 -2 0 | Average. 
| 16 | 15 | 9 | 17 | a4 20 | 18 21 | Superior. 
60-69 | il | il | 5 12 | 9 15 | 12 | 6 | Good. 
| 2 | 2 -3 | 3 0 | 5 0 5 | Average. 
a ee = = a aes, Sree Mere rts 7 
| 
| 18 | 18 M4 | 19 } 17 | 21 | 20 23 Superior. 
50-59 | 3 | BY mv) | 14 | 12 | 16 15 18 =| Good. 
3 | 3 } 0 5 | 2 6 | 4 8 | Average. 
— — _— —a H —_ — — ee Ee = 
| 19 19 | 17 | 2I | 18 Ez 23 23 25 Saseaiee. 
0-49 | | 14 | 2 | 16 13 is | 18 20 | Good. 
5 | 5 2 ti 4 8 | 9 | Average. 
21 21 20 22 21 | 28 265 | 28 | Superior. 
30-30 | 17 36 | 4 | 1 6|)l 21 [a Good 
| 8 7 | 3 7 5 | 10 10 .- 12 | Average. 
| 25 | 22 | 2 |2 | 2% | 3s =| 32——*| Superior. 
20-29 | 21 17 16 | 20 19 28 2 a! | Good. 
12 8 6 10 10 14 l 4 Average. 
= —__—_|—__—_— — _——— | — sie 
2 27 | 28 32 32 } 40 3¢ 41 Superior. 
10-19 27 | 21 23 2¢ 27 | 8B 31 36 | Good. 
15 } 10 | 12 15 17 | 2 | 20 24 | Average. 
ieecabeal a = —— — |__| —___|—_____-|_ “ 
39 | 43 | 37 41 41 | 45 43 | 50 | Superior. 
0-9 32 3 32 35 36 39 38 45 Good. 
17 19 18 23 25 | 28 28 33 (| Average. 
| | | 





1. Standing Broad Jump. 

Basketball Throw. 

3. Potato Race or 10-second Squat 
Thrust. 

4. Sit-ups. 

5. Push-ups or Pull-ups. 
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This short battery gives a rough measure 
of motor ability, agility, abdominal 
strength, and arm strength. It elimi- 
nates the 30-second Squat Thrust, which 
was included as a partial measure of en- 
durance, but experience with this test 
indicates that it is difficult to admin- 
ister and that the results are less re- 
liable than those obtained from other 
test items. 

2. It is recommended that Straddle 
Pull-ups be eliminated as a possible sub- 
stitute for the Bar Pull-ups. The 
Straddle Pull-up is difficult to perform 
properly because too much depends on 
the ability of the assistant to maintain 
the correct position and give unwavering 
support. When the correct position is 
assistant, a strain 


not maintained by the 





is put on her back and shoulders. If 
some type of bar or rigid support can- 
not be secured, it seems advisable to 
omit the Pull-up entirely. 

3. Much time may be saved by reduc- 
ing the number of trials in the Basket- 
ball Throw and the Standing Broad 
Jump from three to two. This does not 
appear to alter materially the results 
obtained. 

4. Better results are obtained if the 
tests are administered over a 3- or 4- 
week period instead of on 2 consecutive 
days. It is recommended that not more 
than two tests be given on any one day, 
and that, in general, not more than two 
official tests for record be given in any 
one week. Many teachers have reported 
that their girls experienced stiffness fol- 
lowing the first day of testing and so 
were unable to make their best record 
on the second day tests. 

5. It is suggested that the improve- 
ment table (table III) be used as a 
basis for grading in that part of the 
physical education program related to 






improved physical performance. 
whose improvement for the semester 
falls within the average range might be 


A girl 


given a grade of “C.” Those who fall 
within the “Good” range might be given 
a “B,” while the “Superior” group would 
merit an “A.” 

(It will be argued, of course, that it is 
much more difficult for a girl whose ini- 
tial score is low to make a high grade, 
since she must improve many more scale 
points. The answer to this, obviously, 
is that she has much more room for im- 
provement, and such improvement is 
much easier in the lower levels of per- 
formance. For example: An increase 
from ¢’ 2’’ to 4’ 4”’ in the Broad Jump is 
easily within the ability of almost any 
high-school girl, since this is a jump 
which can be performed with ease by the 
average fourth- or fifth-grade child. An 
increase from 6’ 7’’ to 6’ 9’’ is achieved 
only at the price of considerable practice 
and refinement of jumping technique.) 

6. It may be pointed out that the im- 
provement table makes no provision for 
differences in individual ceiling capacity 
for performance. The Committee rec- 
ognizes that individuals differ in the ceil- 
ings which they may reach in physical 
performance as well as in mental per- 
formance. A score of 40 may represent 
the absolute peak of performance pos- 
sible for one person, while a score of 70 
may represent submaximal use of ability 
for another. But the Committee knows 
of no mass or statistical approach to this 
particular problem. It is suggested, 
therefore, that each teacher use a cer- 
tain amount of discretion, based upon ob- 
servation of individuals, in applying 
these tables to specific girls. 

7. At least one other question remains 
to be answered: Over how many succes- 
sive semesters are the improvement ta- 
bles applicable Im other words, at what 
point should the girl stop trying to im- 
prove and be content with maintaining 
her level of performance constant? Data 
on which to base an answer to this ques- 
tion are not available. It is the opin- 
ion of the Committee, however, that 
the improvement table will be useful 
throughout all semesters of the second- 
ary school, for relatively few girls will 
reach a point at which no further im- 
provement is possible. The results of 
systematic exercise are not permanent 
but transient, and begin to disappear as 
soon as the exercise is discontinued. 
Some regression will occur for most girls 
during the summer vacations, and the 
improvement made during the previous 
year will have to be rewon in the next 
semester. It may also be noted that the 
expected improvement in the upper lev- 
els is very small, so that for the girl who 
reaches the uprer levels of performance 
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Table III.—Amount of improvement expected during one semester 
(Using 1945 revision of scoring table) 














Improvement (final score minus initial 
score) 

Initial score en ee ee eel 
Average Good | Superior 
ee ree -7Ttol 2to6 7 or more, 
eee —4to5 6to 10 | 11 or more. 
ee -1to8 9 to 13 | 14 or more. 
60-69 2 toll 12 to 16 | 17 or more, 
a cccancentcsunscncs 5 ww 13 14 to 18 | 19 or more, 
40-49 ___- 6to 15 16 to 20 | 21 or more. 
PD icnadenh nee anties 8to 17 18 to 22 | 23 or more. 
“eae ee 11 to 20} 21 to 25 | 26 or more. 
no 15 to 25 26 to 30 | 31 or more. 
“eee 22to32| 330 37 | 38 or more, 














the problem is primarily one of maintain- 
ing rather than improving her physical 
performance status. It is, therefore, rec- 
ommended that the improvement table 
be used for evaluating each semester’s 
records, at least until further experience 
with the tests proves that such a recom- 
mendation is not justifiable. 


General Findings from the 
1943-1944 Data 


1. The tests have an acceptable degree 
of reliability when properly administered. 
Test-retest correlations for the several 
tests in the separate schools ranged from 
.34 to .98, 70 percent falling between .60 
and .98. Considering that 3 months 
elapsed between testings, during which 
time unequal amounts of improvement 
occurred among individuals, these corre- 
lations are about as high as might be 
expected. 

2. The average amount of over-all im- 
provement was 7 scale points, represent- 
ing roughly an increase in performance 
equal to about one-half of one standard 
deviation on the original scales. 

3. In general, the amount of improve- 
ment exhibited was slightly greater for 
eighth- and ninth-grade girls and 
slightly less for eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade girls. These differences were not 
great enough to warrant the preparation 
of separate tables for the two age groups. 
It is the opinion of the Committee, as 
well as the opinion of many high-school 
teachers, that these differences in scores 
represent primarily psychological differ- 
ences in interest and effort rather than 
any true physiological differences in ca- 
pacity for performance. 

4. When the schools were classified 
with reference to size of classes and time 
allotment for physical education, a num- 
ber of interesting differences were found. 
The highest average scores, both initial 
and final, were made by the private 
schools, all of which offered physical edu- 
cation five times a week in small classes. 
The second highest average scores were 
made by the small urban and rural high 





schools, all of which had 5-day programs 
in relatively small classes. The large 
metropolitan high schools with 5-day 
programs and large classes ranked third, 
the Negro schools having slightly better 
records than those with predominately 
white populations. The lowest average 
scores were made by the large metropoli- 
tan high schools which offered physical 
education two or three times a week in 
large classes. 

It is not possible, of course, to base 
any general statement on the relatively 
small number of schools used in this 
analysis, but the implication would ap- 
pear to be that more is accomplished in 
improving the physical status of the in- 
dividual and the group in those schools 
(1) which offer physical education 5 days 
a week and (2) which offer instruction 
in relatively small classes. 

Since 1921, the California statutes 
have required that every school. child 
participate in physical education classes 
5 days each week for the 12 years of 
public school. A separate analysis made 
of the scores of the four California high 
schools included in the study showed 
that the California schools ranked higher 
than any other group of public high 
schools, and only slightly lower than 
the private schools. This would seem 
to be further evidence supporting the 
contention that a 5-day program in 
physical education for all children, both 
elementary and high school, is desirable 
in terms of the contribution which may 
be made to improved physical status. 

It is the hope of the Committee that 
high-school teachers will continue to ex- 
periment with these performance levels, 
administering them in their classes, and 
sending their criticisms, suggestions, and 
evaluations to the Committee, for it is 
only through such cooperative effort that 
further improvement will be made. Re- 
prints of all three reports may be se- 
cured from the U. S. Office of Education 
or from the Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness of the Federal Security Agency on 
request. Questions concerning the tests 








should be addressed to Dr. Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


The Committee takes this means to 
express its appreciation to the University 
of Texas and the Bureau of Cooperative 
Research of the University of Indiana 
for financial assistance with the statis- 
tical work necessary in computing these 
standards; to Dr. David K. Brace of the 
University of Texas for his cooperation 
in carrying on the work interrupted by 
the untimely death of Dr. Aileen Carpen- 
ter; and to the high-school teachers and 
supervisors who provided the data which 
made this analysis possible. 





Guidance Program 
Loan Kits 


Many requests come to the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, for help 
in devising or revising school records 
useful to the guidance program. To 
meet these requests, loan kits of sample 
record forms have been assembled from 
among records used in schools in many 
sections of the country. These kits are 
available to responsible borrowers in lo- 
cal school systems without cost. Be- 
cause of the limited number of loan kits, 
users are asked to return them within 
one month. 

Each kit gontains well over 100 record 
forms which are assembled in ring bind- 
ers under eight categories: (1) perma- 
nent or cumulative record forms, (2) 
counseling aids, (3) personal data 
blanks, (4) rating scales, (5) placement 
record forms, (6) follow-up _ record 
forms, (7) health record forms, (8) 
miscellaneous administrative routine 
forms. Explanatory comment appears 
at the beginning of each section. A 
bibliography of selected references is in- 
cluded; also all the forms in the kit are 
listed with the names and addresses of 
the schools where used. 

The inclusion of a record form in the 
kit is not necessarily an endorsement by 
the Office of Education. The selection 
of samples was not the result of an ex- 
haustive study. The only claim made is 
that the forms are widely representa- 
tive. 

Users of the loan kits will probably get 
most help from the samples in the sug- 
gestions which they offer for form and 
lay-out. Ideas as to content of record 
forms should logically grow out of an 
analysis of local needs and facilities. 

Requests for the use of the loan kits 
should be addressed to the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. €. 
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An Experiment in Pupil 


Leadership 


A new practice set up at Western Hills 
High Schoot in Cincinnati, Ohio, as an 
outgrowth of the present teacher short- 
age is reported in the following account 
by Arthur Chesley, teacher of social stud- 
ies in the school. The plan, which has 
now been in operation 2 years, has done 
much to help maintain the program dur- 
ing a time when good substitute teachers 
are scarce, C. H. Reavis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
states. 

The music class of 130 pupils at West- 
ern Hills High School in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, found itself, one day, without 
either a teacher or a substitute teacher. 
This is a situation by no means unique 
during these war days. What happened 
in this case, however, is significant to 


those interested in the way youth can - 


meet a crisis. One. of the boys of the 
class, a senior, volunteered to lead the 
group in its work. He did such an effec- 
tive job that it was decided that a plan 
of pupil leadership to meet similar emer- 
gencies should be developed at once.... 

The principal of the school asked the 
teachers either to appoint or have the 
pupils select a pupil leader for each 
class. Pupils must be selected who 
would be capable of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of conducting a class in the 
absence of the regular teacher either 
with or without a substitute teacher. 
Then these pupil leaders, about 500 in 
all, were called together. The principal 
outlined the plan at this meeting, and 
showed that the service was an opportu- 
nity to assist in what was really a war- 
time emergency. 


What Is Expected 


Since then the plan has gone forward 
steadily. Definite measures have been 
set up to determine both progress and 
results, 

The following statement was given to 
each pupil leader: 

“You are a selected group of pupils 
and must be prepared to assume great 
responsibility on certain occasions. The 
success of our efforts means a great deal 
to your fellow pupils and your school. 

“As pupil leaders, there are certain 
things of which you have charge in the 
event of your teacher’s absence. 

“The purpose of this message is to 
make clear and define what is expected of 
you. There are at least two possible 
situations which will test your ability and 
preparedness, 


“TI. If your regular teacher is absent 
and a substitute present: In this instance 
the pupil leaders should: 


“A. Know where the attendance 
records and grade books are kept; 
make them available to the substitute. 

“B. Inform the substitute concern- 
ing the unit of work being studied. 
Help the substitute so that the class 
work will continue on its normal 
course. 


“II. If your regular teacher is absent 
and a substitute is not available: In this 
instance the pupil leader’s responsibil- 
ities are greater and he or she has an 
opportunity at a time like this to perform 
a real service to his fellow pupils and 
his school. Remember pupils do not care 
to waste time if something constructive 
and worth while can be done. There- 
fore, in a case like this the pupil leaders 
should: ‘ 


“A. Know where the class records 
and attendance books are kept and 
check the absence list to make certain 
that_all are present who should be 
present. 

“B. Be able to carry on a class les- 
son by giving the class certain definite 
things to do. If this is found difficult 
in a sudden emergency, the advice or 
help of a teacher in the same subject 
field may be requested. 

“C. Maintain good discipline because 
it is essential to carry on the class work. 
The fact that you have been chosen as 
a pupil leader shows that your teacher 
and fellow pupils have confidence in 
your ability to control the behavior 
of others.” 


The importance of good discipline 
must be heavily stressed by the regular 
teacher in preparation for this work. 
Only through a spirit of cooperation be- 
tween class and leader can the proper 
attitude be maintained in the absence of 
the regular teacher. That the plan has 
succeeded so satisfactorily is due largely 
to the training given to the pupil lead- 
ers by the regular teacher. One of the 
teachers who had been absent discussed 
the results of pupil leadership on her re- 
turn to school. She said: “It seems to 
me that this plan of pupil leadership is a 
source of satisfaction to the regular 
teacher as well as to the substitute. It 
is a great relief to be able to leave in- 
structions with these capable, trustwor- 
thy students and to check with them 
when one returns.” : 


This summary led to the following 
suggestion. In case of the absence of 
the regular teacher it would be helpful 
to have one of the school secretaries 
phone the teacher to procure some lesson 
plan or other instructions for the sub- 
stitute and pupil leaders. Such coopera- 
tion would help the class to make prog- 
ress in the absence of the ¢eacher; would 
help the pupil leaders to carry out their 
assigned tasks; and, finally, would help 
the substitute proceed with whatever 
work the class was doing at the moment. 


Measuring Pupil Help 

To measure the help provided by pupil 
leaders, a form has heen prepared. Two 
copies of the form are given to the sub- 
stitute to fill out and return. This en- 
ables the substitute to appraise the help- 
fulness of the pupil leaders, the class co- 
operation, and the discipline. These 
forms, properly filled out, are returned to 
the office of the principal by the substi- 
tute. One of the forms is placed in the 
office file, the other is given to the regu- 
lar teacher on her return. This gives 
her an opportunity of praising a class, or 
improving the condition if necessary. 

The first substitute to come to Western 
Hills after the installation of this plan 
gave the following summary of its ad- 
vantages: 

“(a) More cooperation’ on the part of 
the pupils; (b) More work accom- 
plished, less time required for discipline; 
(c) Splendid training in leadership for 
the pupils.” 

Without exception, the reports of the 
substitutes have been favorable, even en- 
thusiastic. The following are a few 
comments: 

“Please spread the word so that other 
schools may adopt the plan.” 

“Very helpful in conducting the class 
and reducing discipline problems.” 

“It is very helpful for the substitute 
and makes it possible for her to fit into 
the program of the regular teacher much 
more quickly and easily than if there 
were no leaders.” 

“Adequate and most helpful.” 

Thus, we feel that the Western Hills 
plan of pupil leadership is a step for- 
ward in the achievement of three im- 
portant objectives: 

(1) the increased feeling of pupil 
responsibility, cooperation, and morale; 
(2) elimination of many problenis for- 
merly faced by the substitute teacher; 
(3) maintenance of high standards of 
progress in the absence of the regular 
teacher. 
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Publications Related 
to Educational 
Planning 


The growing interest in planning for 
improved educational facilities and serv- 
ices now and in the post-war years, and 
the constant stream of inquiries for in- 
formation on what new movements are 
under way and how educators are pro- 
ceeding to enlarge and improve present 
school provisions, have led the U. S. 
Office of Education to prepare and pub- 
lish a series of articles and pamphlets on 
significant aspects of educational plan- 
ning. 

Among the materials now available the 
following are of special assistance to 
planning groups, discussion clubs, and 
others interested in improved educational 
programs for all children. 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow 


Leaflet No. 64. Planning Schools for 
Tomorrow: The Issues Involved. 10 
cents. 

Leaflet No. 66. Some Considerations 
in Educational Planning for Urban Com- 
munities. 10 cents. 

Leaflet No. 71. Our Schools in the 
Post-War World: What Shall We Make 
of Them? 10 cents. 

Leaflet No. 72. Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices for all Children. 10 cents. 

Leaflet No. 73. The Schools and Rec- 
reation Services. 10 cents. 

Leaflet No. 74. Needs of Exceptional 
Children. 10 cents. 

Planning for Post-War Education in 
the United States: An Annotated List of 
Recent References. 1943. Mimeo. Free. 

Planning for Post-War Education in 
the United States: An Annotated List of 
Recent References. Supplement No. 1. 
1945. Mimeo. Free. 

Post-War Planning for Education in 
Other Countries. 1943. Mimeo. Free. 

Vocational Training Problems When 
the War Ends. (Vocational Division 
Ieaflet No. 12.) 10 cents. 


Articles 


What’s Current in Educational Plan- 


ning: A Round-Up of Activities Re- 
ported. EDUCATION FoR Victory, October 
13, 1943. 

Educational Planning—A Round-Up of 
Activities. _ EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, 
March 20, 1945. 

Publications for which a charge is in- 
dicated may be secured from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C.. Other materials may be obtained 
from U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Study of Teacher 
Preparation in Inter- 
group Relations 


General sessions of the recent annual 
meeting in Chicago of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education were 
devoted to launching the Council’s study 
of the preparation of teachers for more 
effective work with respect to inter- 
group relations. This study has been 
made possible by a grant from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
through the American Council on Educa- 
tion, sponsor of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education. Lloyd Allen 
Cook, professor of sociology at the Ohio 
State University, has accepted appoint- 
ment as director of the study. 

At its business meeting, the Council 
elected Karl W. Bigelow (member-at- 
large) to its chairmanship. Walter E. 
Hager, American :Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, and Mary ©. Leeper, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, were 
newly elected to the interim committee. 
M. R. Trabue, National Association of 
Colleges and Departments of Education, 


will continue as a member of the com- 
mittee, to which is now also added the 
retiring president, Charles W. Hunt, 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Jean Armour McKay, National 
League of Teachers Associations, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 





Aids for Citizenship 
Recognition Cere- 


monies 


A revised edition of a booklet titled 
Program Aids for Citizenship Recognition 
Ceremonies has been prepared by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
U. S. Department of Justice in coopera- 
tion with.the National Education Asso- 
ciation, to assist committees in planning 
programs for “I Am An American Day,” 
May 20. Any committee organized to 
conduct such a celebration may obtain a 
copy of the booklet free from field offices 
of the Department. Additional copies, 


price 15 cents, may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





“y Am An American Day,’ 1945 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS within the last twelve months we have granted citizenship with its 
many privileges to thousands of foreign-born men and women through naturalization, 
and have received into full citizenship the great numbers of native-born youth who 


have come of age; and 


WHEREAS these citizens are giving strength to our democracy in its struggle 
against tyranny and in its striving to make secure through international organization 
the rights and opportunities of citizens in our own and in other sovereign nations; 


and 


WHEREAS the Congress, by Public Resolution 67, approved May 3, 1940, has 
recognized the third Sunday in May of each year as “I Am An American Day” and 
has requested that the President issue a proclamation setting aside that day for 
the special recognition of those who have been naturalized or have attained their 
majority during the past year: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States of America, in order that we may honor those who have recently become 
members of our body politic and at the same time reaffirm our allegiance to the 
principles of American citizenship, do hereby proclaim Sunday, May 20, 1945, as 
“T Am An American Day.” 

And I call upon Federal, State, and local officials, and patriotic, civic, and education 
organizations to hold, on or about May 20, exercises designed to impress upon our 
citizens, both native-born and naturalized, the privileges of their new status in our 
democracy and their responsibilities for building this Nation’s security and advancing 
its welfare. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this fourteenth day of March in the'year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and sixty-ninth. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 

E. R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
Secretary of State. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Report of Milwaukee's Public Schools 


“A century and a quarter ago Solomon 
Juneau sitting in his cabin on the Mil- 
waukee River dreamed a dream of a 
great community. As years went by 
other nen and women joined him, and 
through the labor of many hearts and 
hands and minds the cabin became a 
village, the village a town, and the town 
a city, a community. 

“And the dream became a fact. But 
even as the settlement grew, and new 
dreamers labored therein, the dream 
grew and changed. j 

“So it has been for a hundred years. 
The dream into the city and the city 
into the dream. 

“* *  * Then more than 10 decades 
ago the good people of Milwaukee said, 
‘We must have schools.’ 

“They were concerned that the chil- 
dren of the community should grow into 
men and women who would competently 
create an improving city in which they 
and their children’s children might live. 
They were implementing their dreams. 

“Thousands upon thousands of boys 
and girls havé studied in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools since then, and have left 
to live out their lives in the community. 
The community made the public schools, 
the public schools in turn in a large 
measure have made the community. 
Certain interrelations of these two form 
the subject matter of this report.” 

Thus opens the 1944 report of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. Following this 
introduction the report goes on through 
fifty-odd graphic pages to portray the 
emerging realization of the dream under 
three heads: 

I. The Milwaukee Public Schools and 
the Milwaukee Civic Ideal. 

II. The Milwaukee Public Schools and 
Their Community Relations. 

III. The Year Just Passed—A Sum- 
mary. 

In part I the ideals of the city perfect 


are outlined and some of the contribu- 


tions made by the schvols to that ideal 
are described—contributions of yester- 
day and today and anticipated contribu- 
tions of tomorrow. Part II presents the 
educational opportunities of Milwaukee 
and the usé*made of them; the school is 
one important feature in those op- 
portunities which include, in addition to 
education, facilities in health, recrea- 
tion, culture, and social and psychiatric 
services. In part III are included names 
of teachers who have left the schools 
during the year for one reason or an- 
other. Here also are given the enroll- 
ments in the schools; comparisons are 
made with the enrollments in earlier 
years and with population figures. 


The story of the schools is told con- 
cisely, resourcefully, and dramatically. 
Graphs, charts, and pictorial illustra- 
tions are used freely throughout the 
report. One especially effective figure 
occurs near the middle of the report 
where on a left page are indicated the 
amounts and sources of funds collected 
for the public schools; then by graphic 
means the reader’s attention is directed 
to the right-hand page where informa- 
tion is supplied on expenditures by the 
schools for various purposes in the 


process of converting community re-~ 


sources into education. 


Greatest Part of Wealth 


There are tables on budgets, charts on 
organization, graphs on attendance, and 
brief and vivid paragraphs of description. 
And so the interpretation of the dream 
unfolds to the conclusion that “the 
greatest part of our wealth as a com- 
munity and as a nation lies not in our 
unparalleled physical resources. but 
rather in our knowledges, our apprecia- 
tions, our tastes, our capacities, in what 
we know, what we can do, how we can 
live together, how we can translate these 
unparalleled resources into a democratic 
civilization. Education that makes men 
honest, hearts strong, eyes quick, minds 
acute, fingers nimble in transforming the 
raw materials of the earth into the rich- 
est products of civilization, education 
that vitalizes science, that develops a 
progressive standard of living with a 
progressive opportunity for extension 
an@ satisfaction is the best investment 
the community can make. Today we are 
reaping a rich harvest on what our 
fathers sowed through our schools.” 





Travel to Children’s 
Summer Camps 


Transportation facilities for travel by 
rail to and from children’s summer 
camps will be curtailed this season, Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, Director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has an- 
nounced. . 

In view of the critical railroad trans- 
portation situation and the necessity to 
conserve manpower, motive power and 
fuel, special trains or extra sections of 
regular trains will not be authorized, 
Colonel Johnson said, although there is 
no objection to handling these move- 
ments to camps in extra coaches on reg- 
ular trains. This means “that camp di- 
rectors must spread transportation to 
camps over a longer period of time, and 
it must be understood that such move- 


ments are dependent on the ability of the 
railroads to accommodate them.” No 
charter or special bus service to camps 
will be permitted unless written applica- 
tion has been made to and approved by 
the Office of Community War Services. 
Because of the expected high enrollment 
of war workers’ children in day-care 
summer camps, the ODT states, daily 
bus service will be permitted for children 
under 12 years of age to and from camps 
of this type under these limitations: 

1. At least two-thirds of the parents 
concerned must be enabled, through 
their children’s attendance at the day- 
care center, to continue essential war 
jobs. 

2. Other supervised recreational pro- 
grams for the age group must be inade- 
quate or totally lacking in the commu- 
nity. 

3. The day-care program must be rec- 
ognized by a responsible welfare agency. 

4. Applications must be passed on by 
the Office of Community War Services 
before an ODT permit can be issued. 


Parents enrolling children in full-time 
summer camps are requested by the ODT 
to choose a camp near home and to 
forego week-end bus and train trips to 
visit children, except in cases of absolute 
necessity. All travel arrangements 
should be made well in advance with 
camp authorities. Camp officials must 
also make their arrangements with the 
transportation companies well ahead of 
time in order to avoid conflict with es- 
sential traffic movements. 





The Place of 
The Cumulative Record 
in Administration 


Good practices in using Cumu- 
lative records and their place 
in administration, instruction- 
al activities and pupil person- 
nel work, are presented in this 
new bulletin. 


HANDBOOK OF 
CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS 


Bulletin 1944, No. 5 


The eight chapters of this pub- 
lication reveal the results of a 
Nation-wide survey, the prin- 
ciples justifying the keeping 
of records, the installation of 
record systems, their use, and 
other phases incident to the 
wide variety of possibilities of 
the use of cumulative records. 
104 pages. 20 cents. 


Send orders with remittance to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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How Schools Can Help 


The following suggestions on how 
schools can aid the home-canning sugar 
program have been obtained from the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Because sugar supplies are smaller this 
year than last, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has tightened the sugar-for- 
home-canning program for the 1945 sea- 
son. Sugar supplies are relatively low. 
Cuban production is down from last year. 
Military needs are high. Ships that 
might otherwise be bringing sugar into 
the United States are hauling supplies 
to the battlefronts. Manpower and ma- 
chinery for the refineries are scarcer. 
Production cannot be measurably in- 
creased. 

The 1945 program provides 700,000 
tons of sugar for home canning, about 
the same amount of sugar that was orig- 
inally made available in 1944 for can- 
ning use. But last year, 300,000 tons 
more than was intended or actually 
needed for food preservative purposes 
were bought. 

This year sugar is too scarce to risk 
overissuing again. That is why the 1945 
program has the following pravisions. 
First, sugar will be available only to those 
persons who apply for it and show need 
for it. Second, the maximum allowance 
will be 20 pounds a person for home can- 
ning. Only 5 pounds of sugar for each 
person may be allowed for making jams, 
jellies, relishes, and catsup, and for can- 
ning vegetables. Third, not more than 
160 pounds of sugar will be allowed a 
single family. 

It is important that homemakers live 
within their home-canning sugar budg- 
ets. By using this sugar ration for can- 
ning purposes only and by staying within 
the official allowance of 1 pound of sugar 
for 4 quarts of canned fruit, homemakers 
will be able to preserve much of the fruit 
their families need the year around. 
They will also help to supplement the Na- 
tion’s civilian supply of commercially 
canned fruit which will probably continue 
to be limited during the 1945-46 pack 
year.’ 

The schools can appropriately assist in 
making this program as equitable and as 
efficient as possible. While each school 
or school system will wish to work out 
its own plans for doing so, here are sug- 
gestions which may be practical and 
helpful. 

1. The superintendent can hold a plan- 
ning conference. This conference can 


1For further information on the food sup- 
ply situation, see ‘“‘How Schools Can Help Ex- 
plain the Revised Food-Rationing Program,” 
EDUCATION For Victory, January 20, 1945, pp. 
11-13, 





Sugar-for-Home-Canning Program 


be attended by principals, supervisors, 
and teachers, and by the chairmen of 
the Community Service Panel and the 
Rationing Panel of the local War Price 
and Rationing Board. At this confer- 
ence, a definite program of school and 
school-community activities can be 
worked out. 

2. The school system can consider the 
possibility of mimeographing copies of 
the following instructions: “How to Get 
Your 1945 Canning Sugar.” This infor- 
mation can be used in upper-grade and 
high-school classes as a basis for study, 
and then taken home for parents to use. 
Pupils can learn how to estimate the 
number of quarts of fruit canned last 
year, and to be canned this year, and 
the other steps necéssary in getting can- 
ning sugar. 

3. In some classes, particularly home 
economics, in all-school assemblies, and 
in parent-teacher meetings, teachers can 
explain why the supply of canning sugar 
is limited and how homemakers apply 
for it. 

4. The school can set up an “Informa- 
tion Center on Sugar for Home Canning.” 
There, teachers and older pupils can 
assist in filling out applications for can- 
ning sugar, and can distribute sugges- 
tions for good canning techniques. 

5. Teachers and older pupils can vol- 
unteer to work at the office of their local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


How to Get Your 1945 Canning’ 
Sugar 

1. Get a copy of OPA Form R-341. 
This is the 1945 Application for Home 
Canning Sugar Allowance. You can get 
your copy by writing a postal card to your 
local War Price and Rationing Board. Be 
sure to sign your name and address. 

2. When you get your copy of this ap- 
plication, read it carefully. Then fill it 
in. Print or write plainly. 

3. Fill in the front page. 

a. Be sure to write in your full name, 
address, and telephone number. 

b. Be sure to write in the names of all 
persons in your family for whom you 
are applying. Where it ‘says, “Applicant 
must list names below,” first write in 
your own name. Then write in the 
names of other members of your family. 

c. Be sure to write in the “Total 
pounds applied for.” You will have to 
fill in the back page before doing this. 
Also write in the total number of per- 
sons in your “family unit.” 

d. Be sure to sign your name on the 
application where it ‘says, “Sign Here.” 

4. Fill in the back page. Answer all 
the questions on this page. Be as accu- 





rate as you can. If you can’t remember 
how many quarts of canned fruit you 
canned with sugar in 1944, you should 
estimate this number (the answer to 
question 3a). 

5. Tear out Spare Stamp No. 13 from 
War Ration Book Four for each person 
for whom you are applying. Pin or clip 
these stamps in the box on the front page 
of your application. 

6. Mail your filled out application 
(with your ration stamps pinned to it) to 
your local War Price and Rationing 
Board. 

7. Your local board will decide the 
number of pounds of canning sugar to 
allow your family. For canning fruits 
or fruit juices, the allowance will be 
on the basis of one pound of sugar 
for each 4 quarts to be canned. The to- 
tal allowance must not be more than 20 
pounds per person, or 160 pounds to a 
single family, even if there are more than 
eight persons in it. Of the 20 pound 
maximum allowance per person, only 5 
pounds of sugar for each person in the 
family may be allowed for making jams, 
jellies, relishes, catsup, and for canning 
vegetables. , 

8. After deciding how much canning 
sugar your family will be allowed, the 
board will mail these coupons to your 
home address. 

9. When you get your home canning 
coupons, you must sign your name on 
each coupon. On each coupon, you must 
also write the serial number of your War 
Ration Book Four, 

10. When you go to the store to spend 
your home canning sugar coupons, you 
must take your War Ration Book Four 
with you. The number on this book must 
be the same as the number you have 
written on each of your sugar coupons. 





Electrical Circuit 


Diagrams 

A monograph “Electrical Circuit Dia- 
grams” which furnishes instructional 
material for a basic course in the reading 
of diagrams used in industrial electrical 
circuit control has been published by the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment. 

Pictorial diagrams which Were form- 
erly used to designate component parts 
of electric circuits have recently been 
superseded by the adoption of standard 
fundamental symbols. Electrical circuit 
diagrams are discussed in general, and 
the various types of diagrams used in 
the installation and maintenance of con- 
trol equipment explained. 

The monograph may be secured from 
the Department, 40 Howard Street, Al- 
bany 7,N. Y. Price 75 cents, 
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Providence Educa- 
tional Opportunities 


The Providence, R. I., School Depart- 
ment has issued an illustrated booklet 
describing the educational opportuni- 
ties in its schools for returning service- 
men and women, for released civilian 
war workers, and all other adults desir- 
ing further educational or vocational 
training. 

The booklet, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Supt. James L. Hanley, provides a 
prospectus for what, it is hoped, will be- 
come an extensive program of adult edu- 
cation in vocational training, college 
preparation, and arts and crafts. Dr. 
Hanley points out that of all the prob- 
lems that confront schools none is more 
immediate or more important than that 
of making adequate provision for educat- 
ing these three groups of adults. 

To carry out its proposed plan, the 
Providence School Department will uti- 
lize its present school facilities day and 
night. The program is provided under 
the sponsorship of Mayor Dennis J. 
Roberts and members of the Providence 
School Committee. The booklet lists 
credits, certificates, and the various kinds 
of diplomas which are the rewards of 
this study and explains the requirements 
for admission to courses. 

A feature of the program is the estab- 
lishment of an adult counseling service 
in the school administration building 
where a trained and experienced coun- 
selor will consult daily with adults who 
wish to avail themselves of the varied 
educational opportunities. The adult 
counselor, in addition to serving as a 
link between the school department and 
various State and Federal agencies 
supervising the training or retraining of 
adult students, will work in close con- 
junction with the regular counseling 
services of thegProvidence Public Schcols 
which are maintained in each of the day 
and evening schools where training is 
afforded. 

Under the National Defense Training 
Program the Providence Public Schools 
had trained by the end of 1944 about 
38,000 men and women for local war 
industries. Of this group more than 
6,800 were women. The program, insti- 
tuted to train workers for war industries, 
has helped to meet the war emergency 
caused by a lack of skilled workers. In 
addition to the preemployment and sup- 
plementary classes conducted in shops of 
the public schools, classes have been 
maintained in nearly a score of local in- 
dustrial plants, according to the report. 








Recordings on 
Peoples of Asia 


Recordings of eight broadcasts en- 
titled, “Introducing the Peoples of Asia 
and the Far East,” are now available by 
loan to any school or responsible organ- 
ization, upon request to the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

The recordings are the results of adap- 
tation to the needs of students on the 
junior-senior high school levels of a 
series of lectures given last fall, designed 
primarily for teachers of the District of 
Columbia. The series was planned by a 
committee representing Wilson Teachers 
College, Miner Teachers College, the Ed- 
ucation Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Columbia Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
The speakers knew the country and 
peoples of the Far East from their own 
direct experiences. 

Adaptation of the original lecture 
series to the broadcasts was made pos- 
sible through the Public School Radio 
Committee with the cooperation of Sta- 
tion WMAL, the Washington Evening 
Star, and the Public Library. Each 
broadcast was one-half hour in length 
and consisted of a 15-minute talk and 
15 minutes of questions and comments in 
which junior and senior high-school 
students from the District of Columbia 
schools participated. 

The 15-minute talks with introductions 
are recorded on 16-inch, 331 r. p. m. re- 
cordings. A pamphlet describing the re- 
cordings and their use accompanies each 
set. Following is the list of titles and 
speakers in the series: 


THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN—The Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew, Former United States 
Ambassador to Japan. 

THE PEOPLE OF CHINA—The Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, Congressman from 
Minnesota. For ten years a medical 
missionary in China. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES—Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Infor- 
mation and Public Relations, Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines. 

THE PEOPLE OF THAILAND—M. R. Seni 
Pramoj, Minister of Thailand. 

THE PEOPLE OF Russta—Admiral William 
H. Standley, U.S. N., retired, formerly 
Ambassador to Russia. 

THE NETHERLANDS East Inpigs—Dr. Ray- 
mond Kennedy, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Yale University. 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA—Dr. Horace I. Pole- 
man, Chief, India Section, Library of 
Congress. 

THE PEOPLE oF KoreEa—J. K. Dunn, Sec- 
retary of Public Relations, United Ko- 
rean Committee in America. 


Nurses Needed in 
Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospitals 


The shortage of nurses in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals is particularly 
acute, the Civil Service Co nmission an- 


nounces. Approximately 2,000 nurses 
are needed immediately to aid in caring 
for wounded servicemen and women who 
still require hospitalization after they 
have been discharged from the military 
service. 

Civilian nurses are also needed in 
Army hospitals to replace the Army 
nurses who have gone overseas, and in 
U. S. Public Health Service hospitals to 
care for war casualties of the Coast 
Guard, the Merchant Marine, the Army 
Engineer Corps, and the Army Transport 
Service. 

To qualify for a nursing position in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, appli- 
cants must have graduated from a recog- 
nized school of nursing, and be regis- 
tered in a State or Territory, or in the 
District of Columbia. There are no age 
limits. 

The Commission’s new folder, Serve 
Those Who Served, whieh sets forth 
opportunities for nurses in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, may be secured 
from Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





THE SEVENTH EDITION 
OF A WIDELY USED BULLETIN 


ACCREDITED 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
1944 


Just issued, Bulletin 1944, No. 3, is 
the seventh in a series published at 
intervals of about 4 years, beginning 
in 1917. Part I contains a com- 
pilation of higher institutions ac- 
credited by voluntary and State 
agencies. Part II contains lists of 
professional and technical schools 
or departments accredited by, or 
which are members of, organiza- 
tions dealing with the standards of 
such schools. The lists of all agen- 
cies are those that were in effect 
in the spring of 1944. 144 pages. 


25 cents. 


* 
Send your order with remiitance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Folk Festivals 


The Folk Festival Handbook; a Prac- 
tical Guide for Local Communities. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., The Evening Bulletin 
Folk Festival Association (621 Bulletin 
Building, Filbert and Juniper Streets), 
1944. 64p. 50 cents. 

Prepared as a guide for the organization of 
community folk festivals in the United States 
in the interest of preserving our native folk 
songs and music and of promoting a better 
understanding of the varied customs and 
traditions of the many races and nationali- 
ties that make up American communities. 
Contains suggestions for building your own 
community program and a bibliography of 
festival material. 


Food and Agricultural 
Organization 

Want or Well-Being? Why the 
United Nations Propose a Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. Analysis by Wil- 
bur Allan Neilson; Twelve Questions An- 
swered by Raymond Gram Swing. 
Washington 6, D. C., Food for Freedom, 
Inc. (1707 H St. NW.), 1945. 16 p. 
(History in the Making No. 11.) 10 
cents, single copy. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) was proposed by 
44 nations as one of the permanent agencies 
of the United Nations. This pamphlet pre- 
sents a summary of information about the 
subject and will be useful to teachers who 


wish to be well-informed about the implica- 
tions of the plan. 


World Organization 


After Victory, Questions and Answers 
on World Organization. By Vera Mich- 
eles Dean. New York, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc. (22 East 38th St.), 1945. 
$6 p. (Headline Series No. 50.) 25 cents. 

Discusses world organization and the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals and stresses the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen and voter to give 
these proposals thoughtful and serious atten- 
tion. Includes a chapter, “A Lesson from 
Experience,” by C. Grove Haines and a bibli- 
ography. 

Nutrition 

Everyday Nutrition for School Chil- 
dren. By E. Neige Todhunter. Univer- 
sity, Ala., Extension Division, University 
of Alabama, 1945. 57p. 25 cents single 


copy. 


Intended to help the teacher in improving 
the health and well-being of Southern chil- 
dren and their families through her work in 
the classroom. Offers suggestions for an ac- 
tion program in nutrition. 


Soviet Union Study Guide 


Meet the Soviet Russians. A Study 
Guide to the Soviet Union for Teachers 


in Secondary Schools, by Dora A. Ames, 
Katrina B. Anderson, Eunice Johns, and 
others. Cambridge, Mass., Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
1944. 89 p. (Harvard Workshop Series 
No. 6.) 75 cents. 


Presents material which may be used as 
@ resource unit by teachers or as a framework 
for the development of a teaching unit. In- 
cludes a content outline, suggested activities, 
a selected, annotated bibliography classified 
for teachers and students, a suggested mini- 
mum kit of materials recommended for the 
study of the Soviet Union, and a list of places 
where materials may be obtained. 


Compulsory Military Training 

Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing. By the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Washington 6, D. C., The Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1945. 
15 p. 10 cents. 


Expresses the conclusions of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on the subject of 
compulsory peacetime military training. The 
statement is dated February 1945. 


Communication Arts 


Skill in Listening. By Alice Sterner, 
Katharine Monaghan Saunders, and 
Milton A. Kaplan. Chicago 21, Ill., Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
(211 West 68th St.), 1944. 48 p 
(NCTE.—Pamphlets 
tion.) 


Points out the difference between mere 
hearing and alert listening and discusses var- 
ious aspects of listening and the development 
of listening skills, particularly in connection 
with radio. 


Post-War Education 


The Southern College in the Post-War 
World. A Report of the Committee on 
Post-War Education Planning of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1944. Durham,N.C. 
Printed for the Southern Association 
Quarterly, 1944. 56 p. 

Presents a series of papers, contributed 
by members of the Committee, which cover 
a wide range of post-war problems in higher 
education. Topics discussed include: Plan- 
ning for post-war adjustments in higher 
education, legislation affecting planning, 
State organization, relationship with higher 
education in foreign countries, faculties, 
buildings, equipment, finance, liberal arts 
education after the war, junior college prob- 
lems, professional curricula, acceleration, 
adult education, etc. 

Must Thousands Leave New York State 
for College? Prepared by John Stuart 
Allen and John W. Paige. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York, The 
State Department of Education, 1945. 


23 p. illus, 


on Communica-~ 





Based upon a research study, The Migra- 
tion of College Students to and from New 
York State, prepared by John Dale Russell 
and John W. Paige. This is the first of a 
series of popularized reports based upon 
technical studies of the Division of Research 
in the field of higher education. Surveys the 
pattern of student migration and discusses 
the Regents’ plan for the future. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the Office of Education, and 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


Exceptional Groups 


The Composition of Plays for Blind 
Children on the Elementary School Level, 
by Octavia B. Knight. Master’s, 1943. 
Hampton Institute. 36 p. ms. 

Presents two plays: “Roses of Tinker 
Town,” and “It Can Happen Here” for presen- 
tation by blind children. 

The Effect of Homogeneous Classifica- 
tion on the Scholastic Achievement and 
Personality Development of Gifted Chil- 
dren in the Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, by William P. Schwartz. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. New York University. 90 
p. ms. 

Describes experiments conducted with 
children in grades 1A to 6A in four elemen- 
tary schools, and with children in two junior 
high schools in New York City, comparing 
homogeneously grouped gifted children with 
heterogeneously grouped gifted children. 


Concludes that the homogeneous group ex- 
celled consistently in grades 1A through 8A. 


The Motivation of Learning in Unse- 
lected Classes, by Marion C. Noble. Mas- 
ter’s, 1944. University of Cincinnati. 
229 p. ms. 


Discusses theories of motivation in edtica- 
tion, characteristics of the learning of bright 
and dull children, and motivation of dull- 
normal and of superior children. Describes 
an experiment in the teaching of English 
history to dull-normal, average, and superior 
pupils in the same classroom, with case his- 
tories of the pupils. 


A New Course of Study for the Depart- 
ment, Education of Exceptional Children 
at the State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York, by Helen R. Braem. Doctor's, 
1943. New York University. 225 p. ms. 

Presents a course of study for students 
wishing to teach mentally retarded children 
in New York State. 

Personality and Economic’ Back- 
grounds: A Study of Highly Intelligent 
Children, by Helen H. Davidson. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 189 p. 

Describes the salient personality character- 
istics of 60 boys and 42 girls, 9 to 14 years of 
age, pupils of a public and of a private school, 
and attempts to determine the effect of dif- 
ferent economic backgrounds on the person- 
alities of these superior children. Concludes 
that they showed varied personality patterns, 
interests, activities, and attitudes, and that 
regardless of differences in ecqnomic back- 


grounds, their cultural backgrounds were 
similar. 
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Post-Encephalitic Children and Meth- 
ods for Their Treatment by Re-Educa- 
tion in a Hospital School, by Albert Rein- 


hers. Doctor’s, 1944. 
sity. 350 p. ms. 


Harvard Univer- 


Discusses recent significant contributions 
to knowledge of encephalitis. Reports case 
histories of post-encephalitic children in 
mental hospitals trying to re-educate them. 
Points out the need for establishing a State 
hospital school in Massachusetts for the edu- 
cation of these and similar exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Provisions for the Education of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children in Selected 
Public School Systems, by Fay C. May- 
field. Master’s, 1944. George Washing- 
ton University. 123 p. ms. 

Studies the status of the teachers, curricu- 
lum, types of handicapped children, financial 
support, buildings and equipment, and en- 
trance requirements for handicapped chil- 
dren in the schools of 11 cities in the United 
States. 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Educa- 
tion Library. They are not available for 
loan or distribution by the Library. 


Bakersfield, Calif. City Schools. Cur- 
riculum Guide, Section 6—Social Stud- 
ies. Bakersfield, 1944. 22 p. mimeo- 
graphed. 


Dallas, Tex. Public Schools. Course 
of Study in Spanish, Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Dallas, 1943. 47 p.mim- 
eographed. (Outline for Teachers.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Public Schools. 
Skills and Techniques; Directed Reading, 
Handwriting, Spelling, Arithmetic. 
Grand Rapids, 1943. 129 p. mimeo- 
graphed. (Early Elementary Curricu- 
lum, Vol. 4.) 


Montgomery, Ala. Public Schools. 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Health 
and Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Montgomery City and 
County, Alabama, 1943-44. Montgom- 
ery, 1943. 40 p. mimeographed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. 
Orientals are People, too; Materials and 
Books for an Understanding of “Peoples 
East and West.” Philadelphia, Board 
of Public Education, 1944. 21 p. mim- 
eographed. 


Texas. State Department of Educa- 
tion. Texas Handbook of Instruction 
for Health and Physical Education for 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Aus- 
tin, The Department, 1944. 320 p. 
(Bulletin No. 444.) 


Vermont. State Department of Edu- 
cation. Suggested Course of Siudy in 
Language Arts for Vermont Elementary 
Schools. Montpelier. The Department, 
1944. 197 p. 








New Office of Education 


J . e 

Training Films 

The following U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion visual units have just been released. 
They supplement previous lists pub- 
lished in EpUCATION FoR VICTORY, and 
make a total of 261 motion pictures and 
243 filmstrips now available for pur- 
chase. For descriptions and prices write 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. The 1945 catalog of 
Visual Training Aids listing 693 motion 
pictures and filmstrips produced by the 
Office of Education, the War and Navy 
Departments, and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture may also be obtained from 
Castle Films, Inc. 
Machine Shop Work. Gperations on the 

Planer 

67. Planing a Dovetail Slide. 
Machine Shop Work. Operations on the 

Brouching Machine 

236. Broaching an Internal Keyway. 


237. Single Ram _ Vertical Surface 
Broaching. 

238. Double Ram Vertical Surface 
Broaching. 


Woodworking. Operations on the Band 
Saw 
309. Sawing with Jig and Changing 
Band. 
310. Sawing a Reverse Curve and a 
Bevel Reverse Curve. 


Woodworking. Operations on the Spin- 

dle Shaper 

318. Rabbeting and Shaping an Edge 
on Straight Stock. 

319. Shaping After Template and 
Shaping Curved Edges. 

320. Cutting Grooves with Circular 
Saw Blades. 


Foundry Practice. Floor Molding 
428. Molding with a Loose Pattern 
(Floor). 
429. Molding Part with Deep Green 
Sand Core. 
430. Molding a Valve Body and Its 
Core. 
431. Molding a Horizontal Cored Part. 
432. Molding with a Three Part Flask. 
Shipbuilding Skills. Pipefitting 
123. Installing Valves in Engine Room 
Systems. Part I. 
124. Installing Valves in Engine Room 
Systems. Part II. 


Aircraft Maintenance 
247. Repairing a Wooden Rib. 
248. Splicing a Wooden Spar. 
249. Patching Plywood, 


250. Patching Fabric. 
253. Repairing Structural Tubing. 


Preventive Mainienance 
280. Preflight Inspection—Airplane. 
281. Preflight Inspection—Engine. 
282. Periodic Inspectior —Airplane. 
283. Periodic Inspection—Engine. 
Farm Work 
455. Canning Beef. 
459. Handling Livestock for Market. 


Automobile Cperation 
486. Know Your Car. 
487. Your Driving Habits. 
488. Keeping Your Car Fit. 
489. The Periodic Check-up. 
490. Trouble Shooting Your Car 


Precision Measurement 
246. Gage Blocks and Accessories. 


Precision Wood Machining— Operations 
on the Variety Saw 

306. Ripping and Cross-Cutting. 

307. Beveling, Mitering, Rabbeting, 
and Dadoing. 

308. Cutting Tenons and Segments. 

311. Cutting Cove Molding and a 
Corebox. 


Nursing— Bathing the Patient 
(Home Care) 


403. Bathing the Patient (Home Care). 





Recent War Loan 
Films 


In conjunction with the Seventh War 
Loan Drive, the War Finance Division of 
the U. S. Treasury Department has re- 
leased for public showing the 16-mm. mo- 
tion picture Story of a Transport. The 
picture portrays the conversion of the 
prewar luxury liner “Manhattan” into 
the war transport “Wakefield,” and 
events of ferrying American troops to 
war fronts. The running time is ap- 
proximately 20 minutes. 

War Loan impact bulletins recently 
released include: 

This Could Be America (running time 
4 minutes). 

The Voice of Truth (running time 5 
minutes). 

Time for Sale (running time 3 min- 
utes). 

Mission Completed (running time 312 
minutes). 

Iwo Jima (running time 3 minutes). 

The films may be secured from local 
War Finance Committees, 
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Report of Pennsylvania 
School Commission 


The first report of the Pennsylvania 
School Commission, which was created 
by the General Assembly of that State in 
1943, was published in January this year. 
This 51-page report is entitled, The Dis- 
tribution of State School Subsidies, and 
is addressed to members of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Other reports, which accord- 
ing to a statement in this first one are to 
follow, will deal with teachers’ salaries, 
financially handicapped school districts, 
and pupil costs. 

The Pennsylvania School Commission 
is composed of six Senate members; six 
House members; and four members, in- 
cluding the executive director, appointed 
by the Governor. 

The report is arranged under the fol- 
lowing four main headings: (1) The 
characteristics of a desirable State school 
subsidy system; (2) the present State 
school subsidy system and its defects; 
(3) outline of a new State school subsidy 
system; and (4) cost of the School Com- 
mission’s subsidy plan and dollar reim- 
bursements to differently circumstanced 
school districts. Summaries of findings 
and recommendations are included. 

The recommendations are in part as 
follows: 

1. All school. districts shall be reim- 
bursed by the State on account of some 
fraction of the cost of instruction, pupil 
transportation, high-school tuition, and 
health services. 

2. State reimbursement of any one 
school district on account of instruction, 
pupil transportation, and high-school 
tuition shall be made to depend exclu- 
Sively upon two factors: 


(a) The assessed valuation of tax- 
able real estate located within the dis- 
trict as determined for county tax pur- 
poses; and 

(b) The district’s number of teach- 
ing units. a 
In order that the foregoing may be 

attained, the report also recommends 
that: 

1. Every school district, regardless of 
classification, shall be enabled to provide 
for the instruction of every 28 pupils in 
average daily membership at least $1,700, 
by levying a 5-mill tax upon the assessed 
valuation of taxable real estate as de- 
termined for county tax purposes. 


2. The Commonwealth contribute the 
same percentage toward defraying the 
cost of reimbursable pupil transportation 
as it contributes toward the payment of 
$1,700 per teaching unit. 

3. The Commonwealth pay to every 
school district, regardless of classifica- 
tion, $2 per pupil in average daily mem- 
bership in the district’s public schools, 
on the condition that the district, singly 
or jointly with other districts, (a) pro- 
vides for complete physical examinations 
by licensed physicians of all pupils en- 
rolled in the first, fourth, seventh, and 
tenth grades and (b) the district, singly 
or jointly with other districts, makes 
available adequate health inspection 
services to be rendered by licensed per- 
sonnel, the adequacy of a district’s health 
inspection program to be determined by 
the secretary of health of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Commission also recommends that 
the General Assembly create a State 
board of assessment equalization, such 
board to: 

1. Consult with county authorities re- 
garding assessment procedures, and 

2. Adjust county valuations of taxable 
real estate with a view of securing the 
establishment of uniform assessment 
levels throughout the Commonwealth. 


School Buildings 
in Georgia 

The following article summarizes a 
bulletin by the same title prepared by 
S. P. Clemons and others, and issued 
February 1945 by the Education Panel 


of the Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Board of Georgia. 


The Georgia school administrators at 
their annual planning conference in 1944 
considered the school-building situation 
of the State one of the four most press- 
ing educational problems facing the 
schools, and passed resolutions urging 
that a study be made to evaluate the 
present conditions and to make recom- 
mendations for improvements. Similar 
action was taken by a State-wide com- 
mittee of school administrators, and by 
the Georgia School Leaders Conference 
at the University of Georgia in 1944. 

The Education Panel of the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board 
of Georgia organized a staff and under- 
tock a comprehensive study of the school 
buildings in Georgia. With the aid of 


the State Department of Education, in- 
formation describing the general char- 
acteristics of approximately 97 percent 
of the white and Negro public-school 
buildings of the State was gathered. 
These data were compiled and inter- 
preted to provide a general description of 
the public-school building situation in 
the State. 

There are 2,403 white school buildings 
in the State housing a total enrollment 
of 500,547 school children and 15,073 
teachers. The average size of the white 
school buildings is 6.2 classrooms, and 
the average enrollment is 33 per class- 
room. The average value of white school 
property is $4,315 per classroom or $128 
per pupil. (The national average plant 
value per pupil is $371.) The average 
age of the Georgia school buildings for 
white pupils is 17 years. 

There are 3,075 Negro school build- 
ings in the State housing a total enroll- 
ment of 269,289 school children and 6,839 
teachers. The average size is 2.2 class- 
rooms per building and the average en- 
roliment is 40 per classroom. The 
average value of Negro school property 
is $1,181 per classroom or $29 per pupil. 
The average age of these buildings is 16 
years. 

Fifty-five percent of the white school 
buildings are of frame construction; 18 
percent are of brick-veneer on frame; 
13 percent are of masonry walls; and 
14 percent have floors, exterior and in- 
terior walls, stairways, and roofs of fire- 
resistive materials. Eighty-three per- 
cent of the white school buildings are one 
story and 12 percent are two stories. 

Ninety-one percent of the Negro 
school buildings are of frame construc- 
tion; 2 percent are of brick-veneer on 
frame; 1 percent is of masonry walls; 
and 6 percent have floors, exterior and 
interior walls, stairways, and roofs of 
fire-resistive materials. Ninety-three 
percent of these buildings are one story 
in height. 

Sixty-two percent of the white schools 
have water under pressure on the school 
grounds. Fifty-six percent have had the 
purity of the water tested within the past 
year. Forty-seven percent use flush- 
type toilets, 46 percent use pit toilets, and 
7 percent use chemical or surface types 
or have no toilets at all. Seventy-three 
percent have electricity connected, and 
12 percent have electricity available but 
not connected. Eighteen percent of the 
white schools have central heating 
plants, 28 percent use jacketed heaters, 
50 percent use unjacketed stoves, and 4 
percent use other types of heating equip- 
ment. 

Twelve percent of the Negro schools 
have water under pressure on the <thool 
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grounds. Eighteen percent have had the 
purity of the water supply tested. Seven 
percent use flush-type toilets, 48 percent 
use pit toilets, 35 percent use surface 
toilets, and most of the remaining 10 per- 
cent have no toilets. Fifteen percent 
have electricity connected and 18 per- 
cent have electricity available but not 
connected. Two percent have central 
heating plants, 9 percent have jacketed 
heaters, 84 percent have unjacketed 
stoves, and 5 percent use other types 
of heating or have no means of heating 
at all. 

Libraries are found in 30 percent of 
the white schools, lunchrooms in 32 per- 
cent, auditoriums in 28 percent, audi- 
toriums-gymnasiums or gymnasiums in 
6 percent, and health clinics in 6 per- 
cent. 

Libraries are found in 4 percent of the 
Negro schools, lunchrooms in 12 percent, 
auditoriums in 5 percent, auditoriums- 
gymnasiums or gymnasiums in .3 per- 
cent, and health clinics in .8 percent. 


Major Findings 

Five hundred school buildings repre- 
senting 10 percent of all buildings in the 
State were included in a more detailed 
study. The data from the sample were 
found to be similar in all essential char- 
acteristics to the data from the build- 
ings in the State as a whole. Under the 
supervision of the Education Panel staff, 
each of the 500 sample buildings was 
scored on 690 items. Some of the ma- 
jor findings of the study are: 


1. Out of a possible 1,000 points, the 
average white school building of the 
state scored 443 points; and the average 
Negro school building, 158 points. Ac- 
cording to accepted standards, 40 per- 
cent of the white and 95 percent of the 
Negro buildings are unfit for school use. 

2. More than one-half of all the school 
buildings need repairs to: foundations, 
steps, walls, roofs, windows, blackboards, 
and furniture. 

3. More than 50 percent of all the 
school buildings of the State fail to pro- 
vide appropriate rooms and other fa- 
cilities to carry on a good school pro- 
gram. 

4. The following unsafe conditions 
were found in many of the Georgia 
schools: (a) entrance doors not opening 
outward, (b) more than three minutes 
required to empty buildings, (c) corri- 
dors not fireproof in buildings of two or 
more stories, (d) corridors not provided 
with adequate natura! light, (e) at least 
two stairways not provided in buildings 
of two or more stories, (/) stairways not 
fireproof, (g) storage closets under stair- 
ways, (h) stair treads not of nonslip ma- 
terial, (i) basements not fireproof. 

5. The following fire hazards were 
found in many school buildings: (a) 
stove pipes not adequately supported and 
bradded, (b) no metal floor mat under 
stove, (c) storage rooms containing waste 


paper or other combustible rubbish, (d) 
electric wiring not inspected and ap- 
proved by licensed electrician, (e) fire 
extinguishers not provided. 

6. Present ‘heating equipment is in- 
capable of heating the building ade- 
quately in 43 percent of the white schools 
and in 60 percent of the Negro schools. 
Repairs are needed on 65 percent of the 
heating plants (inclusive of stoves) in 
the white schools and on 85 percent in 
the Negro schools. 

7. A dipper or cup for the common use 
of pupils was found in 32 percent of the 
white schools and in 74 percent of the 
Negro: schools. 

8. Sixty-two percent of the white 
schools and 84 percent of the Negro 
schools provide no means for washing 
hands. 

9. More than 2,500 white classrooms 
and more than 3,000 Negro classrooms 
are overcrowded. 

10. Sixty percent of the white class- 
rooms and 87 percent of the Negro class- 
rooms receive less than the required 
amount of natural light. Even when 
supplemented by artificial light, less 
than the minimum light requirement is 
provided for 50 percent of the white chil- 
dren and 85 percent of the Negro chil- 
dren, ~ 

11. To meet the present requirements 
the State needs 1,000 lunchrooms, 1,200 
libraries, 6,000 classrooms, and the equiv- 
alent of 4,000 classrooms for agriculture, 
home economics, manual arts, science, 
art, and music. 

12. One-third of the schools are not 
centrally located with reference to the 
population and thus cause unnecessary 
transportation costs. 

13. .The per pupil value of the school 
plant was found to be 10 times as great 
in one district as in a neighboring dis- 
trict. 

14. Ability to finance the construction 
of school buildings varies greatly among 
the districts. For example, one school 
district could issue a maximum of only 
$9 per pupil in bonds for constructing 
school buildings, whereas another dis- 
trict in the same county, with the same 
tax levy, could provide $275 in bonds per 
pupil enrolled. 

Prior to 1937, public education in Geor- 
gia was financed largely with local funds, 
but since 1937 the State has assumed a 
major portion of the cost of operating 
the schools. Unfortunately, because of 
lack of sufficient funds, the State has not 
assumed any significant part of the cost 
of and responsibility for the school plant. 
This study indicates that many school 
children are attending public school in 
buildings which are dangerous, inade- 
quate, and unhygienic. These conditions 
have come about because of inadequate 
planning, unsound financing, and lack of 
funds. 


Recommended Legislation 

There is clearly a need for the State 
to recognize that it has a very definite 
responsibility in the school building 






phase of the educat#6nal program. Con- 
siderations of economy, safety, and effi- 
ciency necessitate the conformance of all 
plans and specifications, as well as the 
completed buildings, to minimum stand- 
ards of safety and adaptability to edu- 
cational uses. The construction of school 
buildings failing to meet minimum 
standards should be prohibited. The fol- 
lowing legislation is recommended. 


1. Rules and regulations to govern the 
planning and the contruction of school 
buildings. 

2. Approval of plans and specifications, 
and of the completed building. 

3. The making of comprehensive stud- 
ies of local school-building needs. 

4. Furnishing local communities tech- 
nical assistance in the planning of school 
buildings. 


5. Advising with local communities 
and assisting in issuing bonds. 


6. Allocating money on an equalization 
basis for assisting counties in building 
schoolhouses. 


NotTEe.—The legislation recommended above 
has now been enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia. The Education Panel and 
State Department of Education officials are 
now preparing school plant regulations in 
accordance with this legislation. 





Safety Poster 
Contest 


As an aid to traffic education, a Na- 
tion-wide student poster contest is being 
conducted by the American Automobile 
Association between April 1—June 1. The 
10 winning designs will be reproduced for 
national distribution to schools, and each 
poster will carry the name and school of 
the student artist. 

A total of $1,000 in war bonds will be 
awarded for the 40 best designs submit- 
ted which illustrate 10 designated safe 
walking rules. A grand prize of $100 in 
cash in addition will be awarded to the 
school, class, or person submitting the 
best poster based on originality, effective- 
ness, and execution. Posters will be 
judged by a committee of persons prom- 
inent in education, commercial art, and 
traffic safety fields. 

Contestants must illustrate one of the 
two safety rules listed for their State as 
follows: 

“Keep From Between Parked Cars” and 
“Look Both Ways” (when getting off a 
vehicle) —Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York. 

“Obey Your Safety Patrol” and “Watch 
for Turning Cars”—Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Ohic, District of Co- 
Tumbia. 
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“Cross Only at Corners” and “Play 
Away From Traffic’”—Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan. 

“Be Extra Alert on Rainy Days” and 
“Know All (Bicycling) Rules and Use 
Them”—Texas, Oklahomg, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida. 

“Wear White After Dark” and “Walk 
on Left Facing Traffic’—Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Wyoming. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from local AAA Motor Clubs or 
from Poster Contest Headquarters, 
American Automobile Association, Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventeenth 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





Teaching Data on 
Family Food 
Consumption 


Working with home economics teach- 
ers in Wyoming, Pauline Drollinger, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, devel- 
oped suggestions for using, in foods and 
nutrition teaching, the findings from the 
most recent study of family expenditures 
and family* food consumption in the 
United States made by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The material from Wyoming is pre- 
sented here for its suggestive value to 
home economics education workers in 
other States. 


Suggestions for Using Diet Data 


This study of family expenditures and 
family food consumption is the most re- 
cent national picture of the adequacy of 
the average American diet. The infor- 
mation and data covering a 6-year period 
can be used effectively with pupils in 
advanced classes and with adults to in- 
terest them in studying the progress 
made, the continuing dietary inade- 
quacies and how they might be improved, 
“and local diets compared with the na- 
tional average. In using the findings the 


1Family Food Consumption in the United 
States, Spring 1942. U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture Misc. Publ. No. 550. 1944. Pub- 
lished as a part of the Study of Family Spend- 
ing and Saving in Wartime, conducted by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, in cooperation with the U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents. 





teacher and class would select a situation 
that is comparable to the local situa- 
tion—farm or village or urban. 

Such problems as the following might 
be considered: Why is the diet of the 
average farm family more adequate than 
the diet of the average urban family? 
In what way can the diets of urban fam- 
ilies be improved in order for such fam- 
ilies to have more adequate diets? How 
can rural diets be made adequate in 
ascorbic acid and niacin? Besides being 
better able to secure an adequate diet 
what, if any, is the monetary advantage 
in rural living? What foods would fur- 
nish the most adequate diets for local 
families having incomes below $1,000? 
In studying these and other problems 
class members might: 

1. Enlist the cooperation of members 
of their families in keeping records or 
estimates of family consumption of vari- 
ous groups of foods and compare the 
average for the class with the national 
average. 

2. Study local food sources and prices 
and set up three lists—cheap, medium- 
priced, more expensive—of available 
foods under the groups: Milk, grain 
products, vegetables and fruits, meats, 
fats and oils. 

3. Consult the chairman of the county 
nutrition committee to get additional lo- 
cal nutrition data which show local needs 
and resources and to learn more about 
what this committee is doing to improve 
nutrition in the community. Plan class 
projects that will make contributions to 
the county nutrition program. 

4. Plan, prepare, and serve a series of 
low-cost and moderate-cost adequate 


menus, making-a special effort to provide * 


sufficient riboflavin, calcium, thiamine, 
ascorbic acid, vitamin A, iron, and pro- 
tein—the factors low in the average diet. 

5. Analyze own home dietary habits, 
and work toward interesting individual 
family members and the family as a 
whole in improving diets. 

6. Study the school lunch menus, to de- 
termine the contribution the lunch is 
making to the nutrition of local children 
and to see how it can be improved nu- 
tritionally and educationally. Cooperate 
with the lunch program to improve nu- 
trition of the school child. 

7. Investigate the county Farm Secu- 
rity program to learn what that program 
is doing to improve the nutrition of low- 
income farm groups. Cooperate with 
Farm Security workers in planning nu- 
trition projects in keeping with the find- 
ings and recommendations of these 
workers, 

8. Get from the county welfare office 
the number of low income or “assistance” 
families in the community and informa- 
tion about food problems of these fami- 





lies. Prepare a list of minimum-cost 
foods available locally that provide the 
best possible nutrition and also some sug- 
gestive menus, with recipes, for distribu- 
tion by this agency. 


Findings from Study of 
Family Food Consumption 
in the United States 


Suggestions for using the diet data in 
foods and nutrition instruction were 
made after consideration of the tables 
and of the summarized findings from the 
studies made at the end of the 6-year 
period. While it is recognized that these 
data are over-all averages for the Na- 
tion, they may well serve as indicated 
above, in stimulating consideration of 
many aspects of the local food and nu- 
trition picture. A brief summary of the 
findings follows: 

Adequacy of family diets—Compari- 
son was made of the diets of families at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
study. Changes for the better in food 
habits showed the consumption of 25 
percent more milk; 50 to 75 percent more 
eggs, green and leafy vegetables, toma- 
toes and citrus fruit, dry beans and peas, 
and nuts; and 15 percent more potatoes 
and sweetpotatoes. Riboflavin, calcium, 
thiamine, and ascorbic acid in the diet 
had increased 25, 17, 25, and 40 percent, 
respectively. 

An over-all average of almost 30 
pounds of food per person per week was 
consumed. The per weekly consump- 
tion of certain groups of foods varied 
for farm, village, and city. Farm fami- 
lies consumed more milk, grain products, 
fats and oils, and sugars and sweets; vil- 
lage and city families more fruits and 
vegetables. 

Farm families on the whole had more 
satisfactory diets than city families, Ur- 
ban families had better diets measured 
in ascorbic acid and niacin, but the diets 
of farm families equalled or exceeded 
those of urban families in every other 
respect. Village or rural farm diets 
more nearly resembled rural than urban 
diets because of home gardening and 
nearness to sources of production. 

Farm families had a better oppor- 
tunity than nonfarm families to main- 
tain or even improve their usual level 
of food consumption in the face of ris- 
ing food costs, food shortages, and prob- 
able reductions in variety of foods of- 
fered for sale, because such a large share 
of their total food supply was obtained 
from the farm. 

Amount of food consumed.—The 
greatest quantity of milk products was 
used in the form of whole fiuid milk. 
This was followed in urban diets by 
evaporated milk, then American cheese; 
while for rural families it was butter- 
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milk and cottage cheese. At every in- 
come level, even the highest, there were 
some families that did not consume 
enough milk to safeguard the diet in 
calcium and riboflavin. 

About 16 percent of the total quantity 
of vegetables and fruits consumed by 
urban families and 21 percent of that 
consumed by farm families was canned. 
Farm families were using considerably 
more than urban families of the high- 
calorie vegetables (such as potatoes, dry 
beans, peas, nuts) and less of the suc- 
culent ones (such as tomatoes, citrus 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables, and 
other fruits). More than one-half of 
all the vegetables and fruits eaten by 
farm families was produced at home. 
The vegetable garden and the fruit or- 
chard added an average of 3.63 pounds 
of fresh produce per week to the farm 
family’s food supply as well as 1.69 
pounds of processed food from the pre- 
vious season, or a total of 5.31 pounds 
per person per week. The proportion 
grown on the farm declined steadily with 
rising money income. 

Urban families purchased almost 
three-fifths of their grain products as 
commercially baked goods, with flours, 
meal, and cereals making up the remain- 
ing two-fifths. Farm families purchased 
more than four-fifths of their grain 
products as flour, meal, and cereals. 
About three-fourths of all bread eaten 
in cities and four-fifths of that on farms 
was white bread. Only one-tenth of 
the bread eaten in all diets was de- 
scribed as 100 percent whole wheat. 
Ready-to-eat cereals were used more 
commonly by city than farm families. 

Butter, bacon, lard, and other fats 
were used by both urban and rural 
groups. The farm furnished three- 
fourths of all fats and oils used on the 
farm family table. 

Urban families consumed only three- 
fourths of the sugars and sweets con- 
sumed by rural families. 

Proportion of money spent for food.— 
The average money income for urban 
families was $2,548; for rural families, 
$1,000. The proportion of money income 
spent for food decreased with rising in- 
comes for all groups of families. The 
average money value of foods consumed 
at home by all groups amounted to $3.25 
per person per week. This represented 
one-fourth of the family’s average money 
income and was divided between food 
groups as follows: For meat, poultry, and 
fish, 25 percent; for vegetables and fruits, 
25 percent; for dairy products, 15 per- 
cent; for grain products, 10 percent; for 
fats and oils, 10 percent; for eggs, 5 per- 
cent; for sugars and sweets, 5 percent; 
and for miscellaneous food products, 5 
percent. 





The money value of the food of urban 
families averaged $3.71 per person per 
week; that of farm families $2.98. Ur- 
ban families allocated a larger propor- 
tion of money value of their food than 
did farm families to meat, poultry, and 
fish, and a smaller proportion than farm 
families to dairy products, fats and oils, 
and sugars and sweets. The proportion 
going to other food groups was similar 
for families in cities and on farms. As 
incomes increased, dairy products and 
meat, poultry and fish each represented 
a greater part of the food money of urban 
families, and vegetables and fruit as well 
as fats and oils, each a smaller part. 
There was rather striking sameness from 
one income group to anothes in the way 
the money value of the food of farm 
families was distributed among the food 
classes. 

Farm families saved nearly $4 per 
family per week by producing part of 
their focd supply at home; most of this 
saving came from farm-furnished dairy 
products ($1.63) and vegetables and 
fruits ($1.21). At each income level, 
home production saved farm families 
about one-third of the money value of 
the total food supply. 





Even in the low-income groups, aver- 
age farm diets provided the recom- 
mended allowances of all nutrients ex- 
cept niacin. Diets of urban families with 
incomes below $1,500 showed a tendency 
to ke short in niacin, calcium, riboflavin, 
and food energy. These shortages show 
that both groups of low-income families 
needed in their diets more niacin, rich 
foods such as peanuts and meat, and that 
those in cities also needed to add more 
milk, cheese, and grain products. 


Individual Family Diets 


Since the data are given in the form 
of national averages in which the food 
habits of many nationality, racial, re- 
ligious, regional, and income groups are 
blended together, the results may not 
be the same as the average for any 
single community or region. 

While averages for large groups of 
families may meet the recommendations 
of nutritionists, diets of individual fam- 
ilies may be far above or far below the 
average. In fact, a large proportion 
of families may be far above or far be- 
low the average, and a large proportion 
of families may have diets seriously de- 
ficient in one or more nutrients. 
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Bookmarks Carry Message 


The significant assistance of libraries 
throughout the Nation in the nutrition 
program last fall has led the War Food 
Administration to hope that they will co- 
operate likewise in the campaign this 
spring to salvage used and household 
fats. 

As a part of the Fat Salvage Program, 
the WFA is making available about the 
middle of April a million and a half 
bookmarks, “WANTED: 250 Million 
Pounds KITCHEN FATS FOR WAR 
USE,” which it hopes libraries will dis- 
tribute to their adult and juvenile pa- 
trons, who in turn will carry this mes- 
sage into the homes of our land. 

The WFA points out that 250 million 
pounds of used and household fats con- 
stitute one of the vital war materials ur- 
gently needed in 1945 as military efforts 
are directed toward final victory, and the 
Government plans to use every means 
necessary to present this need to Ameri- 
can housewives from whose kitchens 
major aid must come. Among these 
ways and means are bookmarks, designed 
to emphasize the situation and intended 
for distribution through community li- 
braries, and a brief leaflet explaining how 





the housewife may help in the salvage 
program. 

For the information of librarians and 
others who desire to understand the 
background of the Fat Salvage Program, 
the War Food Administration presents 
the following facts: 

1. Military and industrial require- 
ments for fats and oils have been in- 
creased this year in proportion to the 
accelerated action on European and Pa- 
cific war fronts, and essential civilian 
needs must be maintained without sub- 
stantial aid from importations. 

2. The richest supplementary source of 
fats and oils is the American kitchen, 
which in prewar years wasted an esti- 
mated 500 million pounds—twice the 
amount sought from the Nation’s homes 
in 1945 in order to make up for the deficit 
in domestic production. 

3. Used household fats (derived from 
such sources as skimmed grease, used 
lard and vegetable shortening, cooking 
oil and meat fat) have many military 
and civilian uses, such as medicines and 
pharmaceuticals, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, lubricants and hydraulic fluids, 
paints and incendiaries, synthetic rubber 
and tanned leather, parachute and other 
fabrics, soap and food products. 
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4. Meat dealers and grocers who ac- 
cept used fats, in clean metal containers, 
pay for them at a rate of 2 ration points 
and up to 4 cents per pound. 

The War Food Administration, it is 
pointed out, will be glad to send to any 
library willing to assist in the Fat Sal- 
vage Program a quantity of bookmarks. 
The WFA will also make available upon 
request a 4-page leaflet explaining the 
housewife’s part in the campaign. Li- 
brarians who do not receive an adequate 
supply of bookmarks directly, or who 
wish copies of the explanatory leaflet, 
may apply to the Reports and Special 
Programs Branch, Office of Supply 
(CCC) , War Food Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Library Service for Elemen- 
tary Schools 


The development of elementary school 
libraries in Norfolk, Va., during the past 
few years, has been reviewed by the su- 
pervisor of elementary school libraries in 
a recent issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, an official publication of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

Following the termination of a State- 
wide WPA library project, the local 
school authorities in Norfolk undertook 
the provision of library service to the 
elementary schools. Acording to the ele- 
mentary school library supervisor, a sur- 
vey of library needs was made and a 
threefold project was undertaken (1) to 
improve school library quarters and 
equipment, (2) to enlarge the book re- 
sources, and (3) to stimulate teachers, 
parents, and children in the use of books. 

The supervisor reports that a partial 
realization of these objectives has been 
reached as a result of active financial as- 
sistance from parent-teacher groups, 
and through such methods as in-service 
training of library clerks, library in- 
struction of pupils, study of children’s 
literature by teachers, and book talks and 
exhibits for parents. 


“The News Noser”’ 


The first number of The News Noser, 
a news letter to Indiana sckool librar- 
ians, has been issued by the School Li- 
brary Division of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. Following a greet- 
ing to school librarians of the State, the 
new publication contains a “Vision of the 
Future,” presented by the Indiana school 
library supervisor, and a review of activi- 
ties of the American Association of 
School Librarians, entitled “Let’s Pull 
Together.” 

School] library news notes are grouped 
in answer to the query, “Do You Know?” 
and the section, “Among Librarians,” 
lists the personal publications of Indiana 























































school librarians. Suggestions for pro- 
fessional reading appear as “Inside 
Dope,” and free or inexpensive material 
found useful in school libraries is listed 
at the end of this 8-page news letter. 


More Adequate Library 
Service 


Postwar planning for broader coverage 
and more adequate library service 
throughout the State is the theme of a 
recent issue of Illinois Libraries, pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Library. 

A symposium is presented explaining 
how representative Illinois communities 
have increased their tax support of public 
library service. Specimens of petitions, 
ballots, and campaign material are re- 
produced. Statistics set forth the status 
of public libraries in the State in com- 
parison with standards suggested by the 
American Library Association, and in- 
dicate the municipalities with and with- 
out library service. Finally, articles by a 
number of county superintendents of 





schools indicate that books have been 
brought to the homes of many rural 
communities by way of school libraries, 
augmented by circulating libraries, book- 
mobiles, and deposit collections from 
county libraries and the State Library. 


Library Suggestions from 
Armed Forces 


The librarian of the Free Public 
Library of Montclair, N. J., has sent to 
local residents now with the armed forces 
a printed letter inviting their suggestions 
as to postwar community library serv- 
ices. Opening with the announcement, 
“This letter is from your home town of 
Montclair,” the message asks specifically 
what features servicemen would like to 
see incorporated in a new library build- 
ing, especially any ideas observed in camp 
libraries. The letter concludes with the 
librarian’s hope that the results of these 
suggestions from those in the armed 
services may be evident in their postwar 
library. 





The Netherlands East Indies 


Selected References for Teachers 


Prepared by C. O. Arndt, Senior Spe- 
cialist in Far Eastern Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Bibliographies 

Basic Bibliographies on India, and 
Southeast Asia, Robert Heine-Geldern 
and Horace I. Poleman. The American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Fall, 1945. Adult level. 

The authors have developed a quite com- 
plete bibliography of 1,500 references on In- 
dia, Tibet, and Ceylon and 1,500 on Southeast 
Asia, including the Netherlands East Indies. 
The references listed are partly basic re- 
search items and partly popular in scope. 

The Netherlands East Indies; A bibli- 
ography of books published after 1930 
and periodical articles after 1932, avail- 
able in U. S. libraries. Washington 
D. C.: The Library of Congress, General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, 
Netherlands Studies Unit. 1945. Free 
to libraries and institutions upon request. 
Adult level. 


An annotated list of books and articles 
covering the periods mentioned in the title. 


Books 


Unless otherwise indicated, these 
books are written on the adult level. 

Broek, Jan. O. M. Economic Develop- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies. Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
22,N. Y. 1942. 172 p. 





“The main object of the book is to depict 
the vicissitudes of production and trade in 
recent decades and to appraise the mean- 
ing of these changes.” The author is a 
research associate of the Institute, and as- 
sociate professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Covarrubias, Miguel. Jsland of Bali. 
New York: Knopf, 1937. 417 p. 


The geography and nature of Bali, the 
history of the race, community and family 
life, the thought world of the individual are 
among the topics presented in this readable 
and richly illustrated book. The author, an 
artist of note, first travelled and lived in 
Bali in 1930. Two years later he returned 
to study and write supported by a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 


Cressey, George B. AsSia’s Land and 
Peoples. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
608 p. 


The author, who is chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography, Syra- 
cuse University, defines the scope of his 
book in the following words: “Geography 
deals with all the items that give personal- 
ity to the face of the earth. This volume 
thus considers both land and people, the 
physical and cultural landscapes.” The East 
Indies are presented on pages 525-37. 


Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the 
East Indies. New York: Putnam, 1944. 
266 p. 

The location and physical appearance, 
climate and topography, fauna and flora, 
peoples, languages, government, and re- 
sources of the islands of the East Indies 
are briefly described by a writer, editor, and 
lecturer. Useful for quick reference, 

Embree, Edwin R.; Mumford, W. 
Bryant; Simon, Margaret Sargent. IJs- 
land India Goes to School. Chicago: 
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University of Chicago Press, 1934. 120 
p. Senior high school and adult levels. 


This readable study of education in the 
Netherlands Indies was made by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund supplemented by a fellow- 
ship from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Emerson, Rupert; Mills, Lennox A.; 
Thompson, Virginia. Government and 
Nationalism in Southeast Asia. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. 242 p. 


Three qualified Southeast Asia specialists 
describe the governments and the move- 
ment toward nationalism of the peoples of 
this area. “This study forms part of the 
documentation of an inquiry organized by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations into the 
problems arising from the conflict in the 
Far East” and was completed just before the 
Japanese invasion, 


Furnivall, John Sydenham. Educa- 
tional Progress in Southeast Asia. New 
York 22: International Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
Street, 1943. 186 p. 


The development of education in India, 
Burma, British Malaya, Netherlands India, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, Thailand, par- 
ticularly during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is briefly discussed by a 
former member of the Colonal Service in 
Burma. 


Kennedy, Raymond. The Ageless In- 
dies. New York: John Day Company, 
1942. 208 p. 


A readable description of the Indies islands 
and their people by an acknowledged au- 
thority. 


Lasker, Bruno. Peoples of Southeast 
Asia. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
288 p. 


A helpful introduction to the thought 
world and way of life of the peoples of South- 
east Asia by an associate of the International 
Secretariat of the Institute. 


Vandenbosch, Amry. The Dutch East 
Indies—Its Government, Problems, and 
Politics. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1941. 446 p. 


Land and people, social and economic struc- 
ture, religion, Dutch colonial policy, organi- 
zation of government, and defense program 
of the Indies are surveyed. The author is a 
professor of political science at the University 
of Kentucky and former resident of Southeast 
Asia. 


Viekke, Bernard H. Nusantara, A His- 
tory of the East Indian Archipelago. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1943. 439 p. 


A history of the East Indian Archipelago 
from the earliest times to the fall of Bandung 
in 1942. The author, a Netherlander, was 
formerly General Secretary to the Nether- 
lands Historical Institute in Rome. 


Wales, Horace Geoffrey Quaritch. 
Years of Blindness. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1943. 332 p. 


The Netherlands East Indies are given con- 
sideration in this interestingly written story 
of the far-reaching changes which have devel- 
oped in Southeast Asia during the last two 
decades. The old conception of empire, the 
author holds, is doomed. From 1924 until 
the Japanese invasion, Mr. Wales lived and 
worked in most of the countries of Southeast 
Asia. 


Pamphlets 


Unless otherwise indicated, these pam- 
phlets are written oh-the adult level. 

Clark, Elizabeth, and Stewart, Max- 
well. Peoples of the China Seas. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1942. 
illus. 94 p. (Cooperative project be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and Webster Publish- 
ing Co.) High-school and adult levels. 

A readable, well-illustrated booklet on the 
lands and peoples of the China seas with sug- 
gestions for discussion, Chapter 8 is devoted 
to the Netherlands Indies. 

Djajadiningrat, Raden Loekman. 
From Illiteracy to University. Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Netherlands and Netherlands 
Indies Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944. Available through: New 
York 20, N. Y.: Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 68 p. 

The development of prewar education in 
Indonesia is described by the late Director 
of Education of the Netherlands Indies. 

Emerson, Rupert. The Netherlands 
Indies and the United States. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1942. 92 p. 
(America Looks Ahead, No. 6.) High- 
school and adult levels. 

A specialist on colonial problems, Harvard 
University, briefly considers the following 
topics: The history of the Netherlands Indies, 
its culture, peoples, political structure, ad- 
ministration, industries, agriculture, Ameri- 
can and world trade, the effects of the de- 
pression and of war in Europe on the Islands, 


the relation of the United States to the fu- 
ture of the Indies after the war is won. 


Geographical Digest of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. New York: Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1944. illus. 28 p. High-school 
and adult levels. 


Contains much valuable geographical in- 
formation which is not readily available. A 
map is included. 

Kennedy, Raymond. Islands and Peo- 
ples of the Indies. Washington, D. C.: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1943. 66 p. 
Limited supply available to schools and 
libraries. 

Describes the peoples, physical environ- 
ment, and culture of the Indies. Well illus- 
trated. 

Pacific Neighbors: the East Indies. In 
Building America, volume 8, No. 4: p. 
98-128. New York 19, N. Y.: 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, 1942. (Illustrated 
studies on modern problems.) 

A well-organized and illustrated presenta- 
tion of the East Indies designed particularly 


for use on the junior-senior high-school 
levels. 


Maps 


Southeast Asia and Pacific Islands 
from the Indies and the Philippines to 
the Solomons. Washington 6, D. C., The 
National Geographic Society, 1944. 










The Netherlands East Indies in their south- 
east Asia context are drawn on the largest 
scale thus far used by the Society’s cartog- 
raphers in mapping this area. 

The Far East and Adjoining Areas. 
New York 22: American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1 East Fifty- 
fourth Street. 25 cents. 


This large (34’’ x 48’’) colored map gives 
boundaries as of 1939 and indicates the loca- 
tion of natural resources by symbols. Rail- 
and motor-roads are sketched. The East 
Indies are shown in thei: Yar Eastern context. 


Recordings 


The People of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Available through Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. Free on loan. 

This 16’’ (3314 r. p.m.) recording presents 
a description of the people of the Netherlands 
East Indies by Prof. Raymond Kennedy of 
Yale University. 

Balinese Gamelan Songs. Decca- 
Parlophone. 7-10 Nos. 20133-9. 

Music of the Orient. Decca-Parlo- 
phone. 12-10 Nos. 20120-31. 

Available through local music shops. 


Native artists and instruments of Java, 
Bali, Siam, India, and other countries are 
featured. 


Films 


Toradja. Available through Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 1 reel, 10 
min. 16 or 35 mm. English commen- 
tary. 1939. Free, except for postage and 
insurance. 


A travelogue by plane through the interior 
of the Island of Celebes. Its cities and vil- 
lages along the coast and in the interior, with 
special reference to the Toradja tribe, its 
folklore, ceremonies, art work, village life, 
and market scenes, are pictured. 


Ceremonies on Bali. Available 
through Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 1l reel, 10 min. 16mm. English 
commentary. Free, except for postage 
and insurance. 


Pictures a cremation ceremony, also a 
Gamelan orchestra as well as singing and 
dancing. 


High Stakes in the East. 1 reel, 
sound. 11 min. Small rental fee. 
Available through Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


This is a good all-round informative film 
on the Netherlands East Indies. It shows 
Indonesians at work in various industries 
and occupations and pictures also the pro- 
duction of rubber, quinine, hemp, tin and 
other products. Photography and sound 
track are notably good. The film is largely 
descriptive of Java. 


The Dutch East Indies. Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, New York, 
1931. 1 reel, silent. May be rented at 
most film libraries. 


Useful as an introduction to the study of 
the Indies. Views of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes. Shows cultivation of spices, rube 
ber, and other products. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Handbook of Cumulative Records. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 104p.,illus. (Bulletin 1944, 
No. 5.) 20 cents. 


The National Committee on Cumulative 
Records appointed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, functioning under the chairmanship 
of Dr. David Segel, prepared this bulletin on 
the basis of its experience with the use of 
cumulative records in schools, the review of 
literature on the subject, and two confer- 
ences of the committee called by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Shows the place of the 
cumulative record in the administration, in- 
structional activities, and pupil personnel 
work of our schools. 


The School Plant: Trends, Present 
Situation, and Needs. By Alice Barrows. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 47p., illus. (Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1938-40, Volume I, Chapter IX.) 15 
cents. (Due to war, printing was de- 
layed.) 

Describes trends in the school building 
field from 1930 to 1940 and summarizes the 


school building situation and needs as of 
1940. 


New Publications 
Of Other Agencies 


Smithsonian Institution. Aleutian Is- 
lands: Their People and Natural History. 
By Henry B. Collins, Jr., Austin H. Clark, 
and Egbert H. Walker. Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1945. (War 
Background Studies No. 21.) 131 p. 
illus. 25 cents from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washirgton, D. C. 


Describes the physical features of the is- 
lands, the life of the inhabitants, and also 
presents an account of the animal and plant 
life. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Home Canning of Meat. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1945. (AW1-110.) 16 p. Free 
from Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture, as long as supply lasts. 

Presents new facts based on recent re- 
search in canning. Supersedes in part 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1762. 

U. &. Department or the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Popular Study 
Series. Washington, J. S. Government 
Printing Office, 194i. i0 cents each. 

History No. 2. Weapons and Equipment of 
Early American Soldiers. 20 p. 

History No. 5. Mountain Speech in the 
Great Smokies. 13 p. 

History No. 13. Rifle Making in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 34 p. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, March 1945. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 8 p. 10 cents per copy; 75 
cents per year. 

This issue contains brief discussion on 
the effect of cut-backs in war contracts and 
predicts probable volume of post-war con- 
struction. Also presents statistics on the 
January 1945 cost of living. 

Children’s Bureau. Which 
Jobs for Young Workers? Advisory 
Standards for Foundries. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
8-page folder. Free from Children’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 


Presents in tabular form the foundry jobs 
which are considered too hazardous for 
minors and those which are relatively safe. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Mid-war Developments in Civilian Fam- 
ily Allowances. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. (Labor 
Statistics Bulletin 803.) 16 p. 10 cents. 


Presents summary data from 23 countries. 


——. Women’s Bureau. Women 
White-Collar Workers “Re-Tool Your 
Thinking” for Your Job Tomorrow. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (Leaflet A-1945.) 6-page 
folder. Free from the Women’s Bureau 
as long as supply lasts. 

A series of questions designed to enable 
women white-collar workers to check their 
job habits with a view to keeping pace with 


the strict requirements of the peacetime 
job world. 


U. S. Department of State. Foreign 
Affairs Outlines: Building the Peace. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. Free from the Department 
of State as long as supply lasts. 


These four study guides, each four pages 
in length, were issued to assist in an under- 
standing of the problems involved in the 
United Nations conference in San Francisco. 
These guides are being distributed auto- 
matically to public libraries, college and 
university libraries, and secondary school sys- 
tems. (See also EpucaTION FOR VICTORY, 
April 3, 1943, p. 3-11.) 


Toward the Peace Documents, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (Publication 2298.) 40 p. 
15 cents. 

Revision of War Documents and contains 


the basic documents from the Atlantic 
Charter to the Act of Chapultepec. 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Finance Division. Education Sec- 
tion. Schools at War: Quarterly War 
Services News Bulietin for Teachers. 
April 1945. Washington, Department of 
the Treasury, 1945. Free from the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, 
Department of the Treasury. 

In addition to other items, this issue con- 
tains information about the Seventh War 


Loan Drive, and the part which the schools 
will be asked to play in it. 


U. S. Navy Department. Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Aircraft Instruments. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 240 p. 40 cents. 


Written for the enlisted men in the avia- 
tion branch of the service. 


U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The Dominican Re- 
public; Caribbean Larder. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Au- 
gust 1944. 9p. 10cents. Single copies 
free from the U. S. Office of Education. 


Gives a general idea of the country occupy- 
ing the eastern two-thirds of the island of 
Hispaniola, particularly its historical devel- 
opment, geography, resources, and relation- 
ships with the United States. Maps, picto- 
grams and pictures. Junior and senior high 
schools, 


Paraguay; Country of Rivers. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 9 p. 1C cents. Single 
copies free from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Describes briefly the history, government, 
climate and products of this small country 
which has encouraged immigration, and in 
1812, 3 years before the Congress of Vienna, 
originated the principle of free navigation 
of international rivers as well as the sea. 
Maps, pictograms and pictures. Junior and 
senior high schools. 


U. S. Office of War Mobilization. Re- 
conversion; A Report to the President 
from Director of War Mobilization James 
F. Byrnes. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, September 1944. 
14p. 5 cents. 


Reports some programs and some recom- 
mendations as to future action, resulting 
from conferences of representatives of Gov- 
ernment departments concerned with re- 
conversion problems when Germany sur- 
renders. Some of the topics discussed are 
Cut-Backs, V-E Day, Return to 40-hour 
Week, Public Works, and Taxes. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 
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